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To ROLAND 


ABOUT THIS BOOK 


-♦- 

P ERHAPS you thought, when you looked at the 
old-fashioned picture books written for your 
grandmothers and grandfathers, that little children then 
were very different from yourselves to-day. 

Even the photograph of your father as a child, taken 
full-length and with an album in his hand, has a mournful 
look, as if little boys then cared a great deal more for 
lessons than for play ; whilst if you have a shadow-portrait 
of your grandfather, cut out of black paper, long before 
photographs were invented, something in the stiffness 
of his back or the precise curl of his hair may have 
persuaded you that all those years ago they were almost 
too good and proper and tidy to live. But you are not 
to believe it! Here is a book about a little boy and 
girl who might have played with your grandfather, they 
lived so long ago — two noisy, romping, mischievous 
children, bubbling over with fun, and not the least bit 
fond of lessons as you might suppose. 

“ I don’t like school,” Harry Graham was once heard 
to remark. “ All big people can read and write, so of 
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course I shall somehow be able to do like others. There 
is no hurry about it! ” And at another time, when he 
thought the pursuit of knowledge was likely to interfere 
with his play-time, he said— 

“ I wish everybody who writes a book was obliged 
to swallow it! ” 

Then is it not a happy thought that, all those years 
ago, little boys and girls were climbing trees and tearing 
clothes, getting punished and being forgiven in just the 
same way as they are to-day ? 

And if you are as happy as Harry and Laura you 
will do very well; for, though there was one cloud in 
their blue sky,—one large, fat cloud in the shape of 
Mrs. Crabtree,—yet nothing seemed long able to dim 
their joy, and the sun shone brightly on them, whether 
in their town nursery or in the gay gardens of Holiday 
House. 


OLIVE ALLEN. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 


CHAPTER I 


CHIT CHAT 


AURA and Harry Graham could scarcely feel sure 



that they ever had a mamma, because she died 
while they were yet very young indeed. But Frank, who 
was some years older, remembered her perfectly well, 
and never forgot the lessons she had taught him. Their 
father, Sir Edward Graham, had been so overcome with 
grief at the death of his wife, that, instead of being able 
to stay at home and look after his children, he was 
ordered by the doctor to leave England and travel 
abroad for some years. 

Luckily the children had a very good, kind uncle, 
Major David Graham, and their grandmamma, Lady 
Harriet Graham, who were both happy to take charge 
of them. They said no house could be cheerful without 
a few little people in it, and they promised to make 
Frank and Harry and Laura as happy as possible, and 
even still happier. 
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“ That is the thing I am almost afraid of! ” said Sir 
Edward, smiling. “ Uncles and grandmammas are only 
too kind, and my small family will be quite spoiled.” 

“Not if you leave that old vixen Mrs. Crabtree as 
governor of the nursery,” answered Major Graham, 
laughing. “ She ought to have been the drummer of 
a regiment, she is so fond of beating. I believe there 
never was such a tyrant since the time when nursery¬ 
maids were invented. Poor Harry would pass his 
time in a dark closet if Mrs. Crabtree had her own 
way! ” 

“ She means it all well,” said Sir Edward. “ I am 
certain that Mrs. Crabtree is devotedly fond of my 
children, and would go through fire and water to serve 
them. She is a little severe, perhaps, but at all events 
her harshness will be the best cure for your indulgence. 
Therefore let me beg that you and my mother will 
seldom interfere with her ‘ method,’ especially in respect 
to Harry and Laura.” 

In spite of Mrs. Crabtree’s “ method ” with children, 
Harry and Laura were two of the most heedless, frolic¬ 
some beings in the world, and had to be whipped almost 
every morning. For Mrs. Crabtree quite approved of 
the old saying, “ Spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
But when Lady Harriet and Major Graham spoke 
kindly to Harry and Laura about anything wrong that 
had been done, they both felt more sad and sorry than 
after the severest punishments of Mrs. Crabtree. 

Laura was quite as mischievous as Harry, which is 
very surprising, as she was a whole year older and 
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had been twice as often scolded by Mrs. Crabtree. 
Neither of these children intended any harm, for they 
were only heedless, lively romps who would not for 
twenty worlds have told a lie or done a shabby thing. 
They were not greedy, either, and would not on any 
account have been like Peter Grey, one of Frank’s 
schoolfellows, who spent all his money at the pastry¬ 
cook’s and wished it were possible to eat three dinners 
and two breakfasts and five suppers every day. 

Harry was not a cruel boy, either. He never lashed 
his pony, beat his dog, pinched his sister, or killed any 
butterflies, though he often chased them for fun. 

But Mrs. Crabtree seemed always watching in hopes 
Harry and Laura might do something that they ought 
to be punished for. Mrs. Crabtree certainly had more 
ears than other people, and slept with one eye open. 
Whatever might be done, night or day, she overheard 
the lowest whisper of mischief, and appeared to be able 
to see what was going on in the dark. She always 
wore a prodigious bunch of jingling keys in her pocket, 
that rung whenever she moved, as if she carried a dinner- 
bell about with her. Frank said it was like a rattlesnake 
giving warning of her approach. This was very useful, 
as everybody had time to put on a look of good be¬ 
haviour before she arrived. Even Betty, the under 
nurserymaid, felt in terror of Mrs. Crabtree’s entrance, 
and was obliged to work harder than any six housemaids 
put together. 

If Laura and Harry left any breakfast, Mrs. Crabtree 
kept it carefully till dinner-time; and if they refused it at 
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dinner, the remains were kept for supper. Mrs. Crabtree 
always told them that she did it “ for their good,” though 
Harry never could see any good that it did to either of 
them. And when she mentioned how many poor 
children would be glad to eat what they despised, Harry 
often wished the hungry beggars had some of his own 
hot dinner. 

Among her many other torments, Mrs. Crabtree 
rolled up Laura’s hair every night on all sides of her 
head, in large stiff curl-papers, till they were as round 
and hard as walnuts. Then she tied on a nightcap as 
tightly as possible above all, saying this would curl the 
hair still better. Laura could not lay any part of her 
head on the pillow without suffering great pain. So 
night after night she sat up in bed, after Mrs. Crabtree 
had bustled out of the room, and quietly took the cruel 
papers out. But so severely was she punished for doing 
this that she obeyed orders at last and lay awake half the 
night with torture. It was but small comfort to her 
afterwards that Lady Harriet’s visitors often admired the 
long glossy ringlets that adorned her head and compli¬ 
mented Mrs. Crabtree on the trouble it must cost her to 
keep that charming hair in order. 

“ I wish I was as bald as Uncle David,” poor Laura 
would often say. “ I can’t lie still at night on account 
of these tiresome curls, and all day I dare not stir for 
fear of spoiling them.” 

“ Laura! ” said Major Graham, looking very sly 
one morning, “have you heard all the new rules that 
Mrs. Crabtree has made ? ” 
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“No!” replied she, in great alarm. “What are 
they ? ” 

“In the first place, you are positively not to tear and 
destroy more than three frocks a day. Secondly, you 
and Harry must never get into a passion unless you are 
angry. Thirdly, when you take medicine you are not 
to make wry faces, except when the taste is bad. 
Fourthly, you are not to jump out of the windows as 
long as you can get out of the door-” 

“Yes!” interrupted Laura, laughing, “and fifthly, 
when Uncle David is joking we are not to be frightened 
by anything he says.” 

“ Sixthly, when next you spill grandmamma’s bottle 
of ink Harry must drink up every drop.” 

“Very well! He can swallow a sheet of blotting- 
paper afterwards to put away the taste.” 

“ I wish everybody who writes a book was obliged 
to swallow it,” said Harry. “ It is such a waste of time 
reading when we might be amusing ourselves. Frank 
sat mooning over a book for two hours yesterday when 
we wanted him to play. I am sure some day his head 
will burst with knowledge.” 

“That can never happen to you, Master Harry,” 
answered Major Graham. “You have a head and so 
has a pin. But there is not much furniture in either 
of them.” 



CHAPTER II 


THE GRAND FEAST 

L ady Harriet graham was a thin, delicate 

old lady, with a pale face and a sweet, gentle 
voice, which sounded like music to the children after the 
loud, rough tones of Mrs. Crabtree. Her hair was almost 
as white as the widow’s cap which covered her head, and 
she usually wore a dress of black velvet. She loved to 
watch Harry and Laura at play, and when they grew 
too noisy she would keep them quiet by telling them 
the most delightful stories. But it happened one day 
that Lady Harriet was taken very ill, and the doctor 
ordered her to have a change of air. So she decided 
to spend a quiet week with her relations Lord and 
Lady Rockville at Holiday House, while Laura and 
Harry were to be left under the sole care of Mrs. 
Crabtree. 

As might have been expected, the children were more 
frightened of Mrs. Crabtree than ever, now that she was 
to be ruler of the house. Harry would obey those he 
loved if they only held up a little finger, but all the 
terrors of Mrs. Crabtree and her cat-o’-nine-tails were 

generally forgotten soon after she left the room, There¬ 
in 
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fore he thought little of the threats she held out if he 
behaved ill, but he listened most seriously when his 
dear grandmamma told him in a faint, weak voice how 
well he ought to behave in her absence and how she 
hoped to hear news of his good behaviour. 

Harry felt he would gladly sit still without stirring 
till his grandmamma came back, if that would only please 
her. There never was any one more determined to be a 
good boy than he at the moment when Lady Harriet’s 
carriage came round to the door. 

Uncle David gave each of the children a pretty 
picture book before taking leave, and said as he was 
stepping into the carriage— 

“ Now, children, I have only one piece of serious, 
important advice to give you, so attend to me. Never 
crack nuts with your teeth ! ” 

When the carriage had driven off, Harry and Laura 
stood in the passage not quite knowing what to do, and 
their big brother Frank, passing them on his way to 
school, saw them looking very dismal at the loss of 
their grandmamma, and stopped to give them some 
advice. 

“ Now, Harry and Laura, listen both of you—here is 
a grand chance to show everybody that we can be trusted 
by ourselves without getting into scrapes, so that if 
grandmamma is ever ill again and obliged to go away, 
she need not feel so sad and anxious as she did to-day. 
Now if you are wise, pray march straight up to the 
nursery and don’t behave like mice when the cat 
is out,” 
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Harry and Laura were marching straight to the 
nursery, as their brother had advised, when unluckily 
they saw, in passing the drawing-room door, that it was 
wide open. Harry peeped in, and they began idly 
wandering round the tables and cabinets. 

Not ten minutes had passed before they both began 
racing about as if they were mad, screaming with joy 
and laughing so loudly at their own funny tricks that 
an old gentleman who lived next door nearly sent in a 
message to ask what the joke was. They ran up and 
down stairs, they jumped upon the fine damask sofas in 
the drawing-room, stirred the fire till it was in a blaze, 
and rushed out on the balcony, upsetting two geraniums 
and a myrtle. They spilt Lady Harriet’s perfumes 
over their handkerchiefs, they looked into all the 
beautiful books of pictures, and they tumbled many of 
the pretty Dresden china figures on the floor. They 
wound up the little French clock till it was broken, 
they made the musical work-box play its tunes and set 
the Chinese mandarins a-nodding till they nearly nodded 
their heads off. 

In short, so much mischief has seldom been done in 
so little time. 

At last Harry, quite worn out with laughing and 
running, threw himself on a sofa, and Laura, with her 
ringlets tumbling untidily over her face and the beads 
of her coral necklace rolling on the floor, tossed herself 
beside him. 

“ Oh, what fun ! ” cried Harry joyfully. “ I wish 
Frank had been here and crowds of little boys and girls 
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to play with us all day! It would be a good joke, 
Laura, to write and ask all our little cousins and com¬ 
panions to drink tea here to-morrow evening! Their 
mammas could never guess we had not leave from 
grandmamma to invite everybody, so I dare say we 
might get quite a large party! Oh, how enchanting! ” 
Laura laughed gaily at Harry’s plan and at once joy¬ 
ously placed herself before Lady Harriet’s writing-table 
and scribbled piles of little notes in a large hand to 
more than twenty young friends. She was puzzled to 
know what was usually said in a card of invitation, 
but she and Harry thought at last that they had 
expressed themselves very nicely, for they wrote these 

words upon a large sheet of paper to each of their 
friends :— 

Master Harry Graham and Miss Laura wish you to 
have the honour of drinking tea with us to-morrow at 
six o’clock. (Signed) Harry and Laura.” 

Laura then singed a hole in her muslin frock while 
lighting one of the vesta matches to seal these notes, 
and Harry dropped some burning sealing-wax on his 
hand in his hurry to help her. But he thought that 
little accident no matter, and ran away to see if the 
notes could be sent at once. 

Now there lived in the house a very old footman 
called Andrew, who remembered Harry and Laura since 
they were quite little babies. He was ready to do any¬ 
thing in the world for the children, and would have 
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carried a message to the moon if they had only shown 
him the way. 

Harry called him upstairs, begging him to take all 
these absurd notes as soon as possible, as they were 
of the greatest consequence. Upon hearing this, old 
Andrew started off in a great hurry, looking like the 
twopenny postman, he carried such a great parcel of 
invitations. Harry and Laura meanwhile stood at the 
drawing-room window and almost screamed with joy 
when they saw that he actually ran along the street at 
a sort of trot, which was as fast as he could possibly go. 

Next morning Mrs. Crabtree was much surprised to 
see what a number of smart livery-servants knocked at 
the street door and gave in cards. But her surprise was 
still greater when old Andrew brought up a whole parcel 
of them to Harry and Laura, who broke the seals at 
once and read them in a corner together. 

“ What are you about there, Master Graham ? ” cried 
Mrs. Crabtree angrily. “ How dare you touch your 
grandmamma’s letters?” 

“ They are not for grandmamma, they are all for us, 
every one of them ! ” answered Harry, dancing about the 
room with joy and waving the notes over his head. 
“Look at the direction! ‘For Master and Miss 
Graham!’ Put on your spectacles and read it yourself, 
Mrs. Crabtree ! What delightful fun! The house will 
be as full as an egg! ” 

Mrs. Crabtree looked so completely puzzled and so 
ready to fly into a passion, if she only knew what to be 
angry about, that Harry burst out laughing. 
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“Only think, Mrs. Crabtree!” he cried. “Here is 
everybody coming to tea with us! All my cousins, 
besides Peter Grey, John Stewart, Charles Forrester, 

Diana Wentworth, Tom-” 

“The boy is distracted!” exclaimed Betty, staring 
with astonishment. “ What does all this mean, Master 
Harry?” 


“ And who gave you leave to invite company into 
your grandmamma’s house?” cried Mrs. Crabtree, snatch- 
ing up all the notes and throwing them into the 
fire. “I never heard of such doings in all my life 
before! But as sure as eggs are eggs, Master Harry, 
you shall repent of this. Not one morsel of cake or 
anything else shall you have to give to any of the party 
—no, not so much as a crust of bread or a thimbleful 
of tea! ” 


Harry and Laura were frightened out of their wits. 
What was to be done ? Whenever their little friends 
came to visit them they always had a table covered with 
everything that could be named for tea, but they both 
knew by experience that Mrs. Crabtree always did 
what she threatened. They burst into tears and 
begged her for this once to excuse them and give them 
some cakes and tea for their little visitors; but they 
might as well have spoken to one of the Chinese 
mandarins. Mrs. Crabtree only shook her head with 
a positive look and declared that nothing should 
appear upon the table except what was always brought 
up for their supper—two biscuits and two cups of milk. 

“Therefore say no more about it!” added she 
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sternly. “ I am your best friend, Master Harry, trying 
to teach you and Miss Laura your duty. So save your 
breath to cool your porridge.” 

Poor Harry and Laura looked perfectly ill with 
fright and vexation when they thought of what was to 
happen next. Old Andrew felt exceedingly sorry when 
he heard about it, and he very good-naturedly spread 
out a large table in the dining-room when the hour 
for the party approached. He put down as many 
cups, saucers, plates, and spoons as Laura chose to 
direct. But though it looked very grand, there was 
nothing whatever to eat or drink except the two dry 
biscuits and the two miserable cups of milk, which 
seemed to become smaller every time Harry looked at 
them. 

Presently the clock struck six, and a cold shiver ran 
down Harry’s back when he knew the dreaded time had 
at last arrived. Soon afterwards several handsome 
carriages drove up to the door filled with little masters 
and misses, who hurried joyfully into the house, talking 
and laughing all the way upstairs, while poor Harry 
and Laura almost wished the floor would open and 
swallow them. 

The young ladies were all dressed in their best 
frocks with pink sashes and pink shoes, while the 
little boys came in their holiday clothes with their 
hair newly brushed and their faces washed. The 
whole party had dined at two o’clock, so they 
were all as hungry as hawks. They looked round 
eagerly as they came in to see what was on the table, 
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and seemed surprised that nothing had yet been put 
down. 

Laura and Harry heard their visitors begin to 
whisper to each other about Norwich buns, rice-cakes, 
sponge biscuits, and macaroons. Peter Grey was loud 
in praise of a party at George Lorraine’s the night 
before. They had had an immense plum-cake, sugared 
over like a snowstorm and covered with crowds of 
beautiful amusing mottoes. Besides which a glass of 
hot jelly had been handed to each little guest before he 
was sent home. 

Every time the door opened all eyes were anxiously 
turned round, expecting a grand feast to be brought in. 
But quite the contrary—it was only Andrew showing up 
more hungry visitors. Harry felt so unspeakably 
wretched that if some kind fairy could only have 
turned him into a Norwich bun at that moment 
he would gladly have consented to be cut to pieces 
that his ravenous guests might have something to 
eat. 

Charles Forrester was a particularly good-natured 
little boy, so Harry at last took courage and beckoned 
him into a corner of the room, where he confessed in 
whispers the real state of affairs about tea. 

“ What is to be done ? ” said Charles, very anxiously, 
as he felt extremely sorry for his little friends. “ If 
mamma had been at home she would gladly have 
sent whatever you liked for tea, but unluckily she 
is dining out! I saw a loaf of bread lying on a 
table at home this evening. Shall I run home as 
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fast as possible to fetch it? It would be better than 
nothing! ” 

Lady Forrester’s house was so near that Charles 
soon reached it, and snatching up the loaf he turned to 
hurry back with his prize, quite delighted to see how 
large and substantial it looked. Scarcely had he reached 
the door, however, before the housekeeper ran hastily 
out. 

“ Stop, Master Charles ! Stop ! ” she cried. “ Sure 
you are not running away with the loaf for my tea. 
And the parrot must have his supper too. What do 
you want with that there bread ? ” 

“ Never mind, Mrs. Comfit,” answered Charles, 
hastening on faster than ever, while he grasped the 
precious loaf more firmly in his hand. “ Polly is 
getting too fat, so she will be the better of fasting for 
one day.” 

Mrs. Comfit, being very fat herself, became very 
angry at this remark, and hurried forward to overtake 
Charles. It seemed an even chance who won the 
race. Harry stood at his own door impatiently hoping 
to receive the prize, and eagerly stretched out his arms 
to encourage his friend. But at the very moment when 
Charles reached the door he stumbled over a stone 
and fell to the ground. Mrs. Comfit then instantly 
rushed up, and, seizing the loaf, she carried it off in 
triumph, leaving the two boys ready to cry with 
vexation and quite at a loss what plan to attempt 
next. 

Meantime a sad riot had arisen in the dining-room, 
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where the boys called loudly for their tea, and the 
young ladies drew their chairs all round the table to 
wait till it was ready. 

Peter Grey, a very greedy boy, now lost patience, 
and seizing one of the two biscuits, ate it; then he took 
a cup of milk and drank it, crying, “ Here’s to your 
very good health, Miss Laura, and an excellent appetite 
to everybody! ” 

Upon hearing this absurd speech, all the other 
boys began laughing and made signs as if they were 
eating their fingers off with hunger. 

Then Peter called Lady Harriet’s house “ Famine 
Castle,” and pretended he would swallow the knives 
like an Indian juggler. “What is the good of 
all these forks when there is nothing to stick upon 
them ? ” asked one boy, throwing them about on the 
floor. 

“ No buns—no fruit—no cakes—no nothing! ” 

“ What are we to do with those teacups when there 
is no tea?” cried another, pulling the tablecloth till 
everything fell upon the floor. 

After this the riotous boys tossed the plates in the 
air and caught them. Never was there so much broken 
china seen in a dining room before! It all lay scattered 
on the floor in countless pieces. 

Suddenly the door opened and Mrs. Crabtree walked 
in, so flaming with fury that she might have blown up 
a powder-mill. Nobody could help being afraid of 
her. Even Peter himself stood stock still and seemed 
to wither away as she looked at him, and when 
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she began to scold not a boy ventured to look off 
the ground. A large pair of tawse was then seen 
in her hand, and the riotous visitors began to hide 
behind each other and huddle out of sight as well as 
they could. 

“ What is all this? ” cried she, at the full pitch of her 
voice. Has Bedlam broke loose ? Who smashed these 
cups ? 111 break his head for him, let me tell you that! 

Master Peter, I shall certainly whip you round the room 
like a whipping-top! ” 

At this moment Peter saw that the dining-room 
window, which was only about six feet from the ground, 
was wide open. He threw himself out with a single 
bound and ran laughing away. All the other boys 
followed, while Mrs. Crabtree leaned far out of the 
window and scolded loudly as long as they were in 
sight, till her face became red and her voice quite 
hoarse. 

Meanwhile, the little misses sat soberly down before 
the empty table and talked in whispers to each other, 
waiting till their maids came to take them home. Then 
they all hurried away as fast as they could, hardly 
waiting to say “good-bye,” and meaning to ask for some 
supper at home. 

All that night, after Harry and Laura had been 
scolded, whipped, and put to bed, they were each heard 
sobbing and crying as if their very hearts would break, 
while Mrs. Crabtree grumbled to herself, saying she must 
do her duty and make them good children, though she 
were to flay them alive first. 
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When Lady Harriet and Major Graham came home 
some days afterwards and heard of the children’s mis¬ 
conduct they were prepared to be very angry. But 
Frank stepped forward to say how very sorry they were 
and how severely they had already been punished, and 
he made such a droll story about the starving party that 
Lady Harriet could not help laughing. 

Not a word was said that day about the tea-party, 
but next morning Major Graham very gravely asked 
Harry if he had read in the paper the sad account of 
several of his little companions, who were ill and confined 
to bed from having eaten too much at a certain tea-party 
on Saturday last. 

“ Poor Peter Grey has been given over, and Charles 
Forrester, it is feared, may not be able to eat another 
loaf of bread for a fortnight! ” 

“Oh, Uncle David, it makes me feel quite ill when¬ 
ever I think of that party! ” said Harry, getting very red. 
“ That was the most miserable evening of my life! ” 

Lady Harriet did not think it quite fair of Mrs. 
Crabtree to starve all the strange little boys and girls 
who came to her house without knowing who had 
invited them. So they were all asked to tea, in proper 
form, the very next Saturday, when Major Graham 
showered torrents of sugar-plums on the table, and the 
sideboard almost broke down under the weight of buns, 
cakes, cheese-cakes, biscuits, fruit and preserves, which 
were heaped upon each other. 

Yet for years afterwards Peter Grey, whenever he 
ate a very large dinner, always declared that he must 
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make up for having once been starved at Harry 
Graham’s ; and whenever one of those little boys or 
girls happened to meet Harry or Laura, they were 
sure to laugh and say, “ When are you going to give us 
another 
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CHAPTER III 


THE TERRIBLE FIRE 

O NE evening when Harry and Laura were playing 
in the nursery they were startled to hear every 
bell in the house ringing violently, while the servants 
seemed to be running up and down stairs as if they 
were distracted. 

“ I should like to be old Andrew now for five minutes,” 
said Harry, “to answer those fifty bells and see what 
has happened. Uncle David must be wanting coals, 
candles, tea, toast, and soda-water all at once! There! 
the bells are ringing again, worse than ever. Something 
wonderful is going on. What can it be ? ” 

Presently Betty rushed into the room saying that 
Mrs. Crabtree must come downstairs at once, as Lady 
Harriet had been taken suddenly very ill, and, until the 
doctor came, nobody knew what to do. Harry and 
Laura felt very much shocked to hear this dreadful news, 
and listened gravely while Mrs. Crabtree told them how 
very well they must behave while she was away. 

Harry sat down in his chair the very picture of a 
good boy, and Laura placed herself opposite to him, 
while they scarcely spoke above a whisper. But 
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presently they began to think that perhaps Lady Harriet 
was not so very ill, as no more bells had rung, and 
Harry began to look about for something better to do 
than sitting still. 

At this moment Laura unluckily saw on the table a 
pair of Mrs. Crabtree’s best scissors, which she had been 
positively forbidden to touch. The long, troublesome 
ringlets were as usual hanging over her eyes in a most 
teasing manner, so she thought what a good chance this 
was to shorten them a very little. 

With a frightened look she slipped upon tiptoe round 
the table and picked up the scissors; then hurrying 
towards a looking-glass, she began snipping off the ends 
of her hair. Laura was so pleased to see it showering 
down upon the floor that she cut and cut on, while the 
curls fell thicker and faster, till at last the whole floor 
was covered with them and scarcely a hair was left upon 
her head. 

Harry went into fits of laughing when he saw what 
a fright Laura had become, and he turned her round and 
round to see the havoc she had made, saying, “ You 
should give all this hair to the upholsterer to stuff grand¬ 
mamma’s arm-chair with! At any rate, Laura, if Mrs. 
Crabtree is ever so angry, she can hardly pull you by the 
hair of the head again. What a sound sleep you will have 
to-night, with no hard curl-papers to torment you! ” 

Harry had been told five hundred times never to 
touch the candles, and threatened with twenty different 
punishments if he ever dared to do so ; but now he 
amused himself with trying to snuff one till he snuffed it 
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out. Having lighted it once more, he prepared to carry 
the candlestick with him towards the inner nursery, 
though afraid to make the slightest noise, in case it 
might be taken from him. Before he had gone five 
steps down dropped the extinguisher, then followed the 
snuffers with a great crash ; but Laura seemed too busy 
cropping her ringlets to notice what was going on. All 
the way along Harry let fall a shower of hot wax, which 
spotted the nursery carpet from the table into the next 
room, where he disappeared and shut the door so that no 
one might interfere with what he liked to do. 

After he had been gone some time the door was 
hastily opened again, and Laura was surprised to see 
him come back with his face as red as a stick of sealing- 
wax, and his large eyes staring wider than they had ever 
stared before. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed Laura, in a 
frightened voice. “ Has anything dreadful happened?” 

“ Oh dear! Oh dear ! What shall I do ? ” cried 
Harry. 

“ What can be the matter ? Do tell me at once, 
Harry,” said Laura, shaking with fright. “ Speak as 
fast as you can.” 

“ Will you not tell Mrs. Crabtree, nor grandmamma, 
nor anybody else?” cried Harry, bursting into tears. 
“ I am so very, very sorry, and so frightened! Laura, 
do you know, I took the candle into the next room, just 
to play with it. I only put it on the bed for a single 
minute, to see how the flame would look there. Well, 
do you know, it blazed away famously, and then all the 
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bedclothes began burning too! Oh, there is such a 
terrible fire in the next room ! You never saw any¬ 
thing like it. What shall we do? If old Andrew were 
to come up, do you think he could put it out ? I have 
shut the door, that Mrs. Crabtree may not see the 
flames. Be sure, Laura, to tell nobody but Andrew.” 

Laura was very much frightened at poor Harry’s 
distress, but when she opened the door, oh, what a 
dreadful sight was there! All the beds were on fire, 
while bright red flames were blazing up to the ceiling 
with a fierce, roaring noise, which was frightful to hear. 
She screamed aloud with terror at the scene, while 
Harry did all he could to quiet her, and even put his 
hand over her mouth that her cries might not be heard. 

But Laura struggled to get loose and called louder 
and louder, till all the maids came racing upstairs to 
know what was the matter. 

Upon seeing the flames they all began screaming 
too. Never was there heard such an uproar in the 
house before, and the walls echoed with the cry of 
“ Fire ! fire ! fire ! ” 

Up flew Mrs. Crabtree towards the nursery, like 
a sky-rocket, scolding and talking louder than all the 
others, while Harry and Laura shrank away and hid 
themselves behind a door, scarcely knowing whether to 
be more frightened of the raging flames or the raging 
Mrs. Crabtree. 

During all this bustle old Andrew worked as if he 
had been a fireman all his life, carrying up buckets of 
water, and even Mrs. Marmalade, the fat cook, who 
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generally could hardly carry herself upstairs, helped to 
bring up great heavy tubs and to pour the water on the 
burning curtains, till the nursery floor looked like a duck 
pond. 

Meantime, Harry and Laura got in the way as much 
as they could and were busier than anybody, stealing 
down the back stairs whenever Mrs. Crabtree was out 
of sight. They filled their little jugs with water, which 
they dashed upon the flames, till at last it is to be feared 
they began to feel quite amused with all the bustle and 
to be almost sorry when it was over. 

At last the fire became less and less until it went 
quite out, but not before the nursery furniture was in 
ruins. Betty had her arm sadly burned, and Mrs. 
Marmalade’s cap was quite destroyed. As for Mrs. 
Crabtree, so large a hole was burned in the skirt of her 
best gown that she could never wear it again. 

When all was quiet, Major Graham took Laura 
downstairs to Lady Harriet’s dressing-room to explain 
how it had all happened, for nobody could guess what 
had caused so sudden and dreadful a fire. 

Lady Harriet was sitting propped up with pillows 
in an arm-chair when Laura entered. At the sight of 
her well-cropped head she uttered a cry of surprise. 
“Why, who on earth is that? Laura, dear child, what 
has become of all your hair? Were your curls burned 
off in the fire? Or did the fright make you grow bald ? 
What is the meaning of all this ? ” 

Laura turned crimson with shame and distress, but 
she would rather have died than have told a lie or even 
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allowed any one to believe what was not true; so she 
. answered in a low, frightened voice, “ My hair has not 

been burned off, grandmamma—but—but-” 

“Well, child, speak out!” said Lady Harriet. 

“ I have been quite as naughty as Harry,” answered 
Laura, bursting into tears. “ I was cutting off my hair 
with Mrs. Crabtree’s scissors all the time that he was 
setting the nursery on fire! ” 

“ Did any mortal ever hear of two such little 
torments! ” exclaimed Major Graham, hardly able to 
help laughing. “ I wonder if anybody else in the world 
has such mischievous children.” 

“ It is certainly very strange that you and Harry 
can never contrive to be three hours out of a scrape,” 
said Lady Harriet gravely. “Now Frank, on the 
contrary, never forgets what I bid. him do ; but there are 
not two such boys in the world as Frank.” 

“ No,” added Major Graham. “ Harry sets the house 
on fire, and Frank will set the Thames on fire! ” 

When Laura saw Uncle David put on one of his 
funny looks she almost forgot her former fright. She 
was surprised, too, when she saw her grandmamma begin 
to prepare what she called a coach-wheel, which was 
often given as a treat to Harry and herself when they 
were particularly good. This delightful wheel was 
made by taking a whole round slice of the loaf, in the 
middle of which was placed a large teaspoonful of jelly, 
after which long spokes of marmalade, jam, and honey 
were spread out tastefully in every direction towards the 
crust. Laura looked on with great interest and anxiety. 
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She wondered if her grandmamma really meant to forgive 
all her misconduct during the day. 

“ That coach-wheel is of course meant for me! ” said 
Major Graham, pretending to be very hungry and 
looking slyly at Laura. “ It cannot possibly be meant 
for our little hairdresser here ! ” 

“Yes, it is!” answered Lady Harriet, smiling. “I 
have some thoughts of excusing Laura this time, 
because she always tells me the truth, without trying to 
conceal any foolish thing she does. It will be very long- 
before she has any hair to cut off again, so I hope she 
may be older and wiser by that time, especially as every 
looking-glass she sees for six months will make her feel 
ashamed of herself. Now she certainly deserves some 
reward for having prevented the house from being 
burned to the ground to-night.” 

o o 

“ I am glad you think so,” said Major Graham, 
“ because here is a shilling that has been burning in my 
pocket for the last few minutes, as I wished to bestow 
it on Laura for having saved all our lives. If she had 
behaved still better, I might perhaps have given her a 
gold watch.” 

Laura was busily eating her coach-wheel and trying 
to fancy what the gold watch would have looked like, 
when suddenly the door burst open and Mrs. Crabtree 
hurried into the room. Her face was as red as a poppy 
and her eyes fixed on the hole in her best gown, while 
she spoke so loudly and angrily that Laura trembled. 

“ If you please, my lady, where can Master Harry be ? 

I cannot find him in any corner. We have been search- 
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ing all over the house in vain. Not a garret or a closet 
but has been searched, and nobody can guess what has 
become of him.” 

“Did you look up the chimney, Mrs. Crabtree?” 
asked Major Graham. 

“ ’Deed, sir! it is no joke,” answered Mrs. Crabtree 
sulkily. “ I am almost afraid Master Harry has been 
burned in the fire. The last time Betty saw him he 
was throwing a jug of water into the flames, and no one 
has ever seen or heard of him since ! There are a great 
many ashes and cinders lying about the room, and-” 

“ Do you really think, Mrs. Crabtree, that Harry 
would melt away like a wax doll ? ” said Major Graham, 
smiling. “ No, no! Little boys are not so easily dis¬ 
posed of. I shall find Harry in less than five minutes, 
if he is above-ground.” 

But Uncle David was quite mistaken in expecting to 
find Harry so easily, for he searched and searched in vain. 
He looked into every possible or impossible place—the 
library, the kitchen, the laundry, the drawing-room—all 
w'ithout success. He peeped under tables, behind 
curtains, over the beds, under the pillows, and into 
Mrs. Crabtree’s bonnet-box, but nowhere could Harry 
be found. 

“ Hullo, Harry ! Hullo ! ” he cried aloud in a voice 
as loud as a trumpet. “Come here, my boy. Nobody 
shall hurt you. Harry! where are you ? ” 

But all was still, no answer could be heard, and there 
was not a sound in the house except poor Laura sobbing 
with grief and terror, and Mrs, Crabtree grumbling 
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angrily to herself on account of the large hole in her 
best gown. 

By this time Lady Harriet was so tired that she 
nearly fainted, and everybody said she must go to bed 
and try to sleep. They persuaded her that Harry 
would soon be found. 

“Indeed, my lady, Master Harry is just like a bad 
shilling that is sure to come back,” said Mrs. Crabtree, 
helping her to undress. “ The truth is I just spoil and 
indulge the children too much. I really blame myself 
for being over-easy and kind.” 

“You have nothing to accuse yourself of in that 
respect,” answered Lady Harriet, unable to help 
smiling. 

“Your ladyship is very good to say so, but I shall 
make a duty of being more strict than ever. Master 
Harry must be made an example of this time,” and Mrs. 
Crabtree glanced angrily at the hole in her gown. “ I 
shall teach him to remember this day the longest hour 
he has to live.” 

“ Harry will not forget it anyhow,” answered Lady 
Harriet. “ Perhaps, Mrs. Crabtree, we might as well 
not be severe with the poor boy this time. As the old 
proverb says, ‘There is no use in pouring water on 
a drowned mouse.’ At all events, you must find him 
first before he can be punished. Where can the poor 
child be hid ? ” 

“ I would give sixpence to find out that, my lady,” 
answered Mrs. Crabtree, helping Lady Harriet into bed. 
Then she closed the shutters, put out the candles, and 
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left the room, angrily muttering, “ Master Harry cares no 
more for me than the poker cares for the tongs, but I 
shall teach him another story soon.” 

Lady Harriet now feebly closed her eyes, and, being 
very tired, was just dropping off to sleep when some 
noise made her start quite awake. She sat up in bed to 
listen, but could not be sure if it was a great noise at a 
distance or a little noise in the room. After waiting a 
few minutes she sunk back upon the pillows and tried 
to forget it. Again, however, she distinctly heard some¬ 
thing rustling in the bed-curtains, and she became really 
alarmed. 

“ It must be a cat in the room,” thought she, hastily 
pulling the bell-rope till it nearly came down. 

The next moment she was startled to hear a loud 
sob close beside her, and, when everybody rushed 
upstairs to ask what was the matter, bringing candles to 
search the room, there was Harry! He lay doubled up 
in a corner, crying as if his heart would break, and still 
trying not to be seen. For Harry always thought it a 
terrible disgrace to cry, and would have hid himself 
anywhere rather than any one should see him weep. 
Laura burst into tears when she saw what red eyes and 
pale cheeks Harry had, but Mrs. Crabtree lost no time 
in pulling him out of his place. She was quite 
impatient to use her tawse, but she received a sad 
disappointment, for Uncle David interfered unex¬ 
pectedly. 

“ Come now, Mrs. Crabtree,” said he good-naturedly, 
“ put up the tawse for this time. Harry seems really 
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sorry and frightened, so we must be merciful. The 
tears he is shedding now would have put out the fire if 
they had come in time. Let me be judge and jury in 
this case, and my sentence is a very dreadful one. 
Harry must sleep all to-night in the burned nursery and 
have no other covering than the burned blankets with 
large holes in them, that he may never forget 

“THE TERRIBLE FIRE.” 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PRODIGIOUS CAKE 

N EXT day after the fire Laura could think of 
nothing but what she was to do with the 
shilling that Uncle David had given her. Lady 
Harriet advised her to save it and Mrs. Crabtree 
offered to keep it for her, but Laura would not hear of 
either of these plans. She lost no time in getting it 
changed to two sixpences, one of which she gave to 
Harry. 

It took a very long time to decide how Laura 
should spend her sixpence, and though Harry advised 
a purse, a doll, a geranium, and even a pony and saddle, 
she did not wish for any of these things. 

“ It is very difficult to make a good use of money,” 
said Harry, pretending to look very wise. “ Do you 
know, Laura, I once found out that you could have 
twelve of those large ship-biscuits we saw at the baker’s 
for sixpence ! Only think! You could feed the whole 
town and make a present to everybody in the house 
besides! I dare say Mrs. Crabtree might like one with 
her tea. All the maids would think them a treat. You 
could give one to Frank and another to old Andrew, 
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and there would still be some left for the poor children 
at the cottage.” 

“Oh, that is the very thing!” cried Laura, 
running out joyfully to send old Andrew to the 
baker’s. 

Soon afterwards old Andrew appeared carrying the 
biscuits tied up in a towel, making a parcel as large as 
his own head. 

“Oh, fancy! How perfect!” cried Harry, opening 
the bundle. “ This is very good fun ! ” 

Laura climbed up and down stairs with the biscuits 
tied in her apron, making presents to every person she 
met, till her whole store was finished. She felt quite 
happy, because everybody seemed pleased and returned 
many thanks, except Mrs. Crabtree, who said she had 
no teeth to eat such hard things. 

Some days after Laura had given away the biscuits, 
she was very sorry for having spent her sixpence. Harry 
had come into the nursery that morning, looking in a 
great bustle, and whispered to Laura, “ What a pity 
your sixpence is gone, because such a very nice, funny 
thing is to be done this morning. You and I are 
asked to join the party, but I am afraid we cannot 
afford it. All our little cousins and companions are 
o-oing with Mr. Harwood, the tutor, at twelve o’clock, 
to climb up to the very top of Arthur Seat, where they 
are to dine and have a dance. Everybody is to carry a 
basket, with either cakes or fruit or biscuits for dinner, 
which is to be eaten on the great rock at the top 
of the hill. Now grandmamma says we ought to have 
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had money enough to buy what is wanted, but no 
one can go who has not at least sixpence to buy 
something.” 

“Oh, how provoking!” said Laura sadly. “But, 
Harry, your sixpence is still safe, so pray join this 
delightful party and tell me all about it afterwards.” 

If it could take us both, I should be very happy,” 
said Harry. “ But I will not go without you, Laura, 
after you were so good to me and gave me the sixpence. 
I wish we could plant sixpences that they miVht arow 
into shillings.” & 

Just then their elder brother Frank came along, and 
they told him their sad story. 

“ Let me see this poor little sixpence of yours,” said 
he ; “perhaps I could turn it into a shilling.” 

He took the sixpence and put it into a box, rattled it 
three times, and brought out a whole shilling instead; 
then he ran joyfully away, laughing at the joke, for he 
had put one of his own shillings in the box for Harry 
and Laura. 

Nothing could now keep them from going to Arthur 
Seat. Laura danced round the room for joy, while 
Harry jumped upon the tables and chairs, tumbled head 
over heels, and called Betty to come at once, that they 
might get ready. 

Mrs. Crabtree was very angry when she heard that 
they had leave to go. 

You will come back turned into scarecrows,” she 
said, “ with all your nice clean clothes in tatters. But if 
there is so much as a speck upon this best new jacket 
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and trousers, Master Harry, I shall know the reason 
why! ” 

“ What a comfort it would be if there were no such 
things in the world as new clothes,” said Harry. “ I 
am so much happier in old ones. People at the 
shops should sell clothes that will never either dirty 
or tear.” 

“You ought to be dressed in fur, like Robinson 
Crusoe, or painted black and blue like them wild 
old Britons that lived here long ago,” said Mrs. 
Crabtree. 

“ I am black and blue sometimes without being 
painted,” said Harry, escaping to the door. “ Good-bye, 
Mrs. Crabtree! I hope you will not die of weariness 
without us. We’ll tell you all about our delightful 
adventures when we come back.” 

About half an hour later Harry and Laura were 
seen hurrying out of the pastry-shop bearing little 
covered baskets in their hands, but nobody could 
guess what was in them. They whispered and 
laughed together with merry faces, looking the very 
picture of happiness, and running as fast as they 
could to join the noisy party of their cousins and 
companions. 

I he great clock of St. Andrews Church was just 
striking twelve when Mr. Harwood opened the door 
and walked out followed by a dozen merry-faced boys 
and girls all speaking at once at the tops of their 
voices. 

“I shall reach the top of Arthur Seat first,” said 
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Peter Grey. “ All follow me, for I know the shortest 
way. It is only a hop, step, and a jump.” 

“ We must certainly drink water at St. Anthony’s 
Well,” said Laura, “ because whatever any one wishes for, 
when he tastes it, is sure to happen immediately.” 

“ Then I shall wish that some person may give me 
a new doll,” said Mary Forrester. 

“ I shall ask for a piebald pony with a whip, a saddle, 
and a bridle! ” cried Peter Grey. “ Also for a week’s 
holiday—and a new watch—and a spade—and a box of 
French plums—and to be the first at the top of Arthur 
Seat—and—and ” 

“ Stop, Peter, stop ! You can only have one wish at 
St. Anthony’s Well,” interrupted Mr. Harwood. “If 
you ask more, you lose all.” 

“ That is very hard, for I want everything,” replied 
Peter. “ What are you wishing for, sir ? ” 

“ I shall wish that you may all behave well,” said 
Mr. Harwood, “and that we may all come safely down 
again.” 

“ But what are we to draw water out of the well 
with?” asked Harry. “Here are neither buckets nor 
tumblers nor glasses.” 

“ I could lend you my thimble,” said Laura, searching 
her pocket. “ That will hold enough of water for one 
wish, and every person may have the loan of it in 
turn.” 

“ This is the very first time your thimble has been of 
use to anybody,” said Harry slyly; “ but I dare say it is 
not worn into holes with too much sewing, therefore it 
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will make a famous little magical cup for St. Anthony’s 
Well. You know the fairies, who dance here by moon¬ 
light, lay their tablecloth upon a mushroom and sit round 
it to be merry, but I never heard what they use for 
a drinking-cup.” 

Before long the whole party seated themselves in 
a circle on the grass round St. Anthony’s Well. From 
the noise and merriment, any one passing would suppose 
the saint had filled his well with punch, as everybody 
seemed quite wild with happiness. 

When Mary Forrester drank her thimbleful of water 
and wished for a new doll, Peter Grey and Harry 
secretly cut out a face upon a red-cheeked apple and 
dressed it in pocket-handkerchiefs, till it looked just 
what she had asked for. 

Then Peter swallowed his draught, calling loudly for 
a piebald pony, and Harry, in his white trousers and 
dark jacket, went upon all fours and let Peter mount 
upon his back. Peter, however, would not get off again, 
till at last Harry rolled on his back, tumbling Peter head 
over heels into St. Anthony’s Well. Upon seeing this, 
Mr. Harwood rose, saying he had certainly lost his own 
wish, as they had behaved ill and met with an accident 
already. But Peter soon scrambled out and ran off 
crying, “Now for the top of Arthur Seat. I shall get 
dry with climbing.” 

The boys and girls then scattered themselves all 
over the hill, trying who could scramble up the fastest. 
But the grass was quite short and as slippery as ice, so 
the whole party began sliding, whether they liked it or 
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not, while now and then a whole shower of stones and 
gravel came down from Peter, who pretended they fell 
by accident. 

“Oh, Harry!” cried Laura, panting for breath, 
“ if this were not a party of pleasure, I think we are 
sometimes quite as happy in our own gardens! People 
must be very miserable at home before they come 
here to be amused! I wish we were cats or goats 
or anything that can stand on a hill without feeling 
giddy.” 

“ I think this is very good fun ! ” answered Harry, 
gasping, and trying not to tumble for the twentieth 
time; “ you would like, perhaps, to be back in the 
nursery with Mrs. Crabtree.” 

“No, no! I am not quite so bad as that. But, 
Harry, do you ever really expect to reach the top? 
For I never shall; so I mean to sit down quietly here, 
and wait till you all return.” 

But Harry had a better plan. He was to walk 
first up the hill and Laura should hold on to his jacket, 
and in this manner, though it was hard work for Harry, 
they got along famously. 

Now the whole party at last safely reached the 
very highest part of Arthur Seat, so the boys threw 
their caps in the air and gave three loud cheers. 
They placed Mr. Harwood’s walking-stick in the 
ground for a staff, while Harry tore off the blue 
silk handkerchief which Mrs. Crabtree had tied about 
his neck and fastened it on to the stick for a flag. 

“Now for business!” said Mr. Harwood, sitting 
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down on a rock and uncovering a huge cake, nearly 
as large as a cheese, which he had taken the trouble 
to carry up the hill. “ I suppose nobody is hungry 
after our long walk! Let us see what the baskets 
contain.” 

Not a moment was lost in seating themselves on 
the grass, while the stores were brought out amidst 
shouts of laughter. Sandwiches, gingerbread, cakes 
and fruit, all appeared in turn. One brought a dozen 
hard-boiled eggs, all dyed different colours—blue, green, 
pink, and yellow; another had some very sour-looking 
apples; another showed a number of little goose¬ 
berry tarts; but when it was time for Peter’s basket 
to be opened, it contained nothing but a knife and fork, 
to cut up whatever his companions would give him! 

“ Peter, Peter, you shabby fellow! ” cried Charles 
Forrester, reaching him one of his tarts. 

“ I wonder you can look any of us in the face, 
Peter,” s&id Harry, giving him a cake. 

“At any rate, I am not likely to be starved to death 
amongst you all! ” answered the impudent boy, taking 
everything he could get. It is to be believed that 
Peter ate three times more than any other person, as 
each of the party offered him something, and he never 
was heard to say “ No ” ! 

“ I could swallow Arthur Seat, if it were turned into 
a plum-pudding,” said he, pocketing buns, apples, eggs, 
walnuts, biscuits, and almonds till his coat stuck out 
all round like a balloon. “ Has any one anything more 
to spare ? ” 
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Peter was next anxious to know what was to become 
of the prodigious cake, and politely hoped Mr. Har¬ 
wood would not take the trouble to carry the heavy 
load all the way back again. 

The children tried its weight, and no one seemed 
anxious to be the one to carry it. 

“Here is the best plan!” cried Harry, suddenly 
seizing the cake. Before anybody could hinder him, 
he gave it a huge push off the steepest part of Arthur 
Seat, so that it rolled down like a wheel, over stones 
and precipices, jumping and hopping along amidst the 
cheers and laughter of all the children, till at last it 
reached the bottom of the hill. 

“Now for a race!” cried Harry, becoming more 
and more eager. “The first boy or girl who reaches 
that cake shall have it all to himself! ” 

Mr. Harwood tried with all his might to stop them, for 
Harry had no right to give away the cake or to make 
them break their legs and arms with racing down such 
a hill. But he might as well have spoken to the east 
wind and asked it not to blow. 

In a moment the whole party was in full career 
after the cake. Some rolled, some tried to slide, some 
attempted to run, but they all fell. Peter Grey’s hat 
was blown away, but he did not stop to catch it. 
Charlie Hume lost his shoe, another boy sprained 
his ankle, and every one of the girls tore her frock. 
Mr. Harwood ran till he was out of breath, and 
shouted till he was hoarse, in vainly trying to stop 
the riot. 
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Meantime Harry and Peter were far before the rest, 
though Edward Ashford was following hard after them. 
Suddenly, however, a loud cry of distress was heard 
overhead, and when Harry looked up, he saw so very 
alarming a sight that he could scarcely believe his eyes. 
He almost screamed out himself with the fright it gave 
him, while he forgot in a moment the race, Peter Grey, 
and the prodigious cake. 

Laura had been anxious not to trouble Harry with 
taking care of her in coming down again, for she saw 
that he quite forgot she was not accustomed to such 
rough scrambling and would have needed some help. 
She looked down on every side, and at last chose a way 
which seemed less steep than the others but which was 
indeed the most difficult and dangerous part of Arthur 
Seat. The slope became steeper and steeper at every 
step, till at last poor Laura reached a place where it was 
impossible to stop herself. Down she went! down! 
down ! whether she would or not, screaming and sliding 
on a long slippery bank, till she reached the very 
edge of a dangerous precipice. There she grappled 
hold of some stones and grass, calling loudly for 
help, while scarcely able to keep from falling into 
the deep ravine, which would probably have killed 
her. 

Laura’s screams were echoed all over the hill, and 
then it was that Harry, seeing her frightful danger, 
clambered up the bank faster than any lamp-lighter and 
flew to her help. She was now really hanging over the 
edge quite unable to help herself. At last he reached 
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the place where she lay and seized hold of her by the 
frock. For some time it seemed an equal chance 
whether she dragged him over or he pulled her up. 
Luckily, however, by a great effort Harry succeeded 
in drawing her on to a safe place, and then, wait¬ 
ing patiently till she recovered from the fright, he 
led her carefully and kindly to the bottom of Arthur 
Seat. 

Now all the boys had already got there, and a violent 
dispute was going on as to which of them had first 
reached the cake. They all laughed at Harry for being 
last, but Mr. Harwood had watched him coming down 
and was pleased to see how carefully he looked after 
Laura. He was still annoyed, however, at the riot 
Harry had caused, and was determined to appear angry. 
He put on a very terrible voice, saying— 

“ Hullo, young gentleman! How dare you roll my 
fine cake down the hill in this way, and send everybody 
rolling after it ? Look me in the face and say you are 
ashamed of yourself! ” 

They both tried to seem very grave and serious, but 
somehow Harry’s eyes glittered very brightly and two 
little dimples might be seen in his cheeks. 

Mr. Harwood wore a terrible frown, but his eyes 
were sparkling and his mouth was pursed up in a comical 
manner. 

After staring at each other for several minutes they 
both burst into a great fit of laughing, and nobody could 
tell which began first or laughed longest. 

“Master Graham, I really meant to punish you 
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severely for beginning such a riot, but something has 
made me change my mind. I have seen you treat 
Miss Laura so kindly and properly all this morning, 
and I shall say not another word about 

“THE PRODIGIOUS CAKE!” 
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CHAPTER V 


THE LAST CLEAN FROCK 
NE day, when Lady Harriet and Major Graham 



vj were preparing to set off on a journey, to pay a 
short visit to Holiday House, Laura and Harry noticed 
a great deal of whispering and talking in the corner of 
the room, but they could not tell what it was all about 
until Major Graham said, “ I think we might surely take 
Laura with us.” 

“Yes,” answered Lady Harriet, “poor Laura has 
a very severe cough, so she may be recovered by 
change of air. As for Harry, he is quite well, and 
therefore he can stay at home. Lord Rockville has 
such a dislike to noise that I dare not venture to take 
more than one at a time.” 

Now Harry thought it very hard that he was to be 
left at home merely because he felt quite well ; so he 
resolved to catch a cold like Laura’s without delay. 
Accordingly, he tried to remember everything that Mrs. 
Crabtree had forbidden him to do “ for fear of catching 
cold.” He sprinkled water over his shirt collar in the 
morning before dressing, that it might be damp; he ran 
violently up and down stairs to put himself in a heat, 
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after which he sat between the open window and 
door till he felt quite chilled; and when going to 
bed at night he washed his hair* in cold water without 
drying it. 

Still, all was in vain! Harry had formerly caught 
cold a hundred times when he did not want one, but 
now such a thing was not to be had for love or money. 

When the day for the journey arrived Harry still felt 
himself most provokingly well. Not so much as a finger 
ached. His cheeks were as blooming as roses and his 
voice as clear as a bell, and when Uncle David said to 
him in the morning, “How do you do?” Harry was 
obliged to answer, very much against his will, “ Quite 
well, thank you.” 

In the meantime Laura would have felt too happy 

Harry could only have gone with her, and even as 
it was she could scarcely sleep or eat for thinking of 
Holiday House and planning all that was to be done 
there. 

Harry too brightened up amazingly when he heard 
that he was to go to the playground at his brother 
Frank s school and play with really big schoolboys every 
day until Laura returned. 

So when the hour came for taking leave, instead of 
tears being shed on either side, it would have been hard 
to say, as they kissed each other good-bye, which face 
looked more delighted. 

All Laura’s clothes had been packed the night before 
in a large chaise-seat, which was now put into the 
carriage along with herself. During the whole journey 
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her face sparkled and glittered with delight, and she 
laughed so much that Major Graham said he feared 
her mouth would grow an inch wider. When they 
arrived at their journey s end she was so anxious to see 
everything that he exclaimed, “ My dear girl, if you open 
your eyes so wide you will never be able to shut them 
again ! 

Holiday House was a cheerful modern mansion with 
large rooms, all very comfortably furnished. A lively, 
dashing river streamed past the windows. Round the 
house was a small park shaded by fine trees, and 
beyond were beautiful gardens filled with all the gayest 
and sweetest flowers. 

So many flowers there were that Laura might have 
picked nosegays all day without seeming to make any 
difference. She was also made free of the gooseberry 
bushes and cherry trees, with leave to gather, if she 
pleased, more than she could eat. 

Every morning Laura entered the breakfast-room 
with cheeks like the roses she carried, bringing little 
bouquets for all the ladies, which she had started out 
of bed early to gather. Her great delight was to see 
them worn and admired all the forenoon, while she 
was complimented on the taste with which they were 
arranged. 

She filled every ornamental jar, basin, and teacup 
in the drawing-room with groups of roses, and would 
have been the terror of any gardener but the one at 
Holiday House, who liked to see his flowers so much 
admired. 
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Laura’s chief delight, however, was in the dairy, 
where the good-natured dairymaid showed her how to 
make cheese, and even made a small one about the 
size of a soup plate for her very own. A little churn 
was also filled full of cream, which Laura one morning 
churned into butter, and, after printing it into many 
shapes and altering it from a swan into a cow, from a 
cow to a rose, and from a rose back to a swan again, 
she ate it for her breakfast. 

Unfortunately, all the time of Laura’s visit at 
Holiday House she had been, as usual, very heedless 
in taking no care whatever of her clothes. Her blue 
merino frock had been cruelly torn, her green silk 
dress was frightfully soiled, four white frocks were 
utterly ruined, her Swiss muslin seemed a perfect 
object, and her pink gingham was both torn and 
discoloured. 

Every day Lady Harriet told her to take better 
care, or she would have no frocks left; but she for¬ 
got her grandmamma’s words as soon as she was out of 
sight. 

At last, one morning Lady Harriet gravely led her 
towards a large table on which all the ill-used frocks 
had been laid out in a row, and a most dismal sight 
they were ! Such a collection of stains and rags was 
perhaps never seen before. A beggar would scarcely 
have thanked her for the blue merino, and the green 
silk frock looked like the tattered cover of a worn-out 
umbrella. 

Poor Laura’s face became very pink as she looked 
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in silence from one torn frock to another, thinking how 
lately they had all been fresh and beautiful. 

“ I have warned you often lately,” said her grand¬ 
mamma, “that we are not at home, where your frocks 
could be washed and mended as soon as they were 
spoiled ; but without thinking of this, you have ruined 
them each day, and now the maid finds that, among 
all your clothes, there is only one clean frock re¬ 
maining ! ” 

Laura looked gravely at the last clean frock, and 
wondered what her grandmamma would say next. 

“ I do not wish to make a prisoner of you during 
this very fine weather, yet in five minutes after leaving 
the house you will of course become unfit to be seen. 
This I should very much regret, as a number of fine 
people are coming to dinner, whom you would like to 
see. The great General Courtenay and all his aides-de- 
camp intend to be here on their way from a review, 
besides many officers and ladies who know your papa 
very well and wish to see my little granddaughter. 
But I would not on any account allow you to appear 
before them looking like a perfect tatterdemalion, as 
you too often do. They would suppose you had been 
drawn backwards through a hedge ! 

“ Now my plan is, that you shall wear this old pink 
gingham for romping all morning in the garden, and 
dress in your last clean frock for dinner; but remember 
to keep out of sight till then, for I shall be both angry 
and mortified if your papa’s friends see you for the first 
time looking like rag-fair.” 
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Laura promised to keep out of sight all the morning, 
and off she set to the garden, singing and skipping with 
joy. Before long she had strung a long necklace of 
daisies, she had put many bright leaves in a book to 
dry, she had made a large ball of cowslips to toss in the 
air, she had watered the Canterbury Bells with a water¬ 
ing pot till they were nearly washed away, she had 
plucked more roses than she could carry and eaten as 
many gooseberries and cherries as she could swallow. 
But still there were several hours left to be enjoyed and 
nothing very particular to do. 

Meanwhile, the miserable pink frock was torn worse 
than ever and seemed to be made of nothing but holes, 
for every gooseberry bush in the garden had got a share 
of it. Having become quite tired of the garden, Laura 
now wished herself anywhere else in the world. 

“ I should so much like to go, if it were only for five 
minutes, on the terrace ! ” said she to herself. “ How 
much pleasanter it is than this! Grandmamma did not 
care where I went, so that nobody saw me. 1 may at 
least take a peep, to see if any one is there.” 

Laura now cautiously opened the garden door, meaning 
only to look for a moment, but the moment grew longer 
and longer, till it stretched into ten minutes. 

“ What crowds of fine people are walking about 
on the terrace!” thought she. “It looks as gay as 
a fair! Who can that officer be in a red coat and 
cocked hat with white feathers ? I expect it is General 
Courtenay paying attention to Lady Rockville. There 
is a lady in a blue cloak and blue flowers. How very 
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pretty! Everybody is so exceedingly smart. It would 

be very amusing to venture a little nearer, and get a 
better glimpse of them all.” 

Laura then noticed on the terrace a very thick holly 
bush, near which, she thought, the procession of people 
would pass before long. So, hoping that no one could 
see her there, she stole hastily out of the garden and hid 
herself behind it. 

A few minutes afterwards crowds of ladies and 
officers came strolling along, so very near her hiding- 
place that she felt amused and delighted at first to be 
perched like a bird in a tree watching the grand party. 

Presently, however, Laura was sadly frightened, for 
an officer in a scarlet coat happened to look towards the 
holly bush and exclaimed, with some surprise, “ There 
is surely something very odd about that tree. I see 
large pink spots between the leaves! ” 

Oh no, Captain Digby, you are quite mistaken,” 
answered one of the ladies ; “ I see nothing there—only 
a common ugly bush of holly ! ” 

“But, Miss Perceval, there certainly is something 
very curious behind,” replied Captain Digby, stepping 
up close to the holly bush and peeping over. “ What 
have we here ? A ragged little girl, I do believe, in a 
pink frock! ” 

Poor Laura was now in a terrible scrape! She 
started up at once to run away. She had never run so 
fast in her life before. But Captain Digby was a 
person who enjoyed a joke, and calling out, “Tally-ho! 
ci race for a thousand pounds! ” he started after her, 
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Off set the Captain and away flew Laura. At any 
other time she would have thought it fine fun, but now 
she was frightened out of her wits and tore away at the 
very top of her speed. 

The whole party of ladies and gentlemen stood 
laughing and clapping their hands to see how fast they 
both cleared the ground. Laura, seeing the garden gate 
still wide open, hoped she might be able to dart in and 
close it; but alas ! when she had almost reached it, Captain 
Digby seized hold of her pink frock behind. It began 
tearing at once, so she had great hopes of leaving the 
piece in his hand and getting off; but he was too clever 
for that, and grasped her long sash, which was floating 
far out behind, and led her a prisoner before the whole 
company. 

When Lady Harriet found that this was really Laura 
coming towards her, her hair streaming about her ears 
and her face like a full moon, she could scarcely believe 
her own eyes and held her hands up with astonishment. 
But not a word was said until they reached home, 
when Lady Harriet at last broke the awful silence by 
saying, “ My dear child, you must of course be severely 
punished for this act of disobedience. It is not so 
much because I am angry with you that I mean to 
punish you but that you may learn to behave better in 
future.” 

“ Yes, grandmamma,” replied Laura, with tears in her 
eyes. “ I am quite willing to be punished. It was very 
wrong indeed to make you so vexed and ashamed by 
disobeying your orders.” 
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“ Then here is a long task which you must study 
before dinner,” said her grandmamma. “ It is a beautiful 
poem on the death of Sir John Moore, but being rather 
long, you will scarcely have time to learn it perfectly 
before coming down to dessert; so, that you may be 
quite ready, I shall ring for Lady Rockville’s maid, 
and have you washed and dressed at once. Remember 
this is your last clean frock and be sure not to 
spoil it.” 

When Laura chose to attend she could learn her 
lessons very fast, and her eyes seemed nailed to the 
book for some time after Lady Harriet went away, till 
at last she could repeat the whole poem perfectly 
well. It was neither “slowly nor sadly” that Laura 
“ laid down ” her book after she could rattle off the 
whole in a sort of jig time. Then she walked to the 
window and looked about for something more amusing 
to do. 

First she tried on all her grandmamma’s caps at a 
looking-glass, and did not improve them by crushing 
and tumbling them. Then she quarrelled with Lady 
Rockville’s beautiful cockatoo, till it bit her finger. 
Then she teased the old cat till it scratched her. And 
at last, growing rather tired, she went to gaze out at the 
portico of Holiday House, meaning to go not one single 
step farther. 

It happened at this moment that a large flock of 
geese crossed the park on their way to the river, 
stalking along with their heads high in the air. Laura 
thought that they were the prettiest creatures in the 
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world, with their pure white feathers and yellow 
stockings. 

“ How I should like to examine those large white 
beautiful birds a little nearer,” thought she to herself. 

“ I wonder if they can swim or fly! Oh, how perfect 
they would look floating like water-lilies on the river ! I 
might take a bit of bread to throw in, and they would all * 
rush after it.” 

Laura, as usual, did not wait to reflect what her 
grandmamma would be likely to think. She set off at 
once in pursuit of the geese, and began chasing the 
whole party across the park, making all sorts of dread¬ 
ful noises, in hopes they might fly. 

She was now quite close to the birds, and even threw 
a pebble to hurry them on, when an old gander stopped 
and turned round in a terrible rage. The whole flock 
of geese then flew towards Laura with their bills wide 
open, hissing furiously, stretching out their necks as if 
they wished to tear her in pieces. 

Poor Laura was frightened out of any wits she ever 
had, and ran off with all the geese after her. While 
looking back to see if the enemy followed, she did not 
heed where she ran, till suddenly she stumbled over a 
stone, and fell headlong into the river. Oh, what a 
scream Laura gave! It terrified even the old gander 
himself and sent the whole flock of geese marching off 
as fast as they had come. 

Lady Harriet and all her friends at Holiday House 
were taking a walk on the banks of the river, admiring 
the beautiful scenery. Miss Perceval was admiring 
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nothing but her own fine pocket-handkerchief, which 
had cost ten guineas, being worked with her name, 
trimmed with lace, and perfumed with eau-de-Cologne; 
and Captain Digby was admiring his own scarlet uni¬ 
form, reflected in the bright, clear water. 

Suddenly, however, he stopped with a look of alarm, 
saying, “What noise can that be? A loud scream in 
the water ? ” 

“Oh dear, no! It was only one of those horrid 
peacocks,” answered Miss Perceval, waving her fine 
pocket-handkerchief. 

“ But surely there is something splashing in the 
river. Do you see that? What can that be?” 

“Nothing at all, depend upon it,” answered Miss 
Perceval. “It is very likely a salmon or a minnow.” 

“ Will you promise to eat for your dinner whatever 
we find, provided I can catch it ? ” asked Captain Digby. 

“Certainly! Unless you catch a whale. Oh, I 
have dropped my pocket-handkerchief—pray pick it 
up! ” 

Captain Digby did so, but without waiting to 
examine the pattern. He ran forward, and to his great 
surprise saw Laura up to her knees in the river trying 
to scramble out, while her face was white with terror 
and her limbs trembled with cold, like a poodle dog 
newly washed. 

“ Why, here you are again! The very same little 
girl that I caught in the morning,” cried he, laughing, 
while he carefully pulled Laura towards the bank, 
though he sadly splashed his beautiful uniform in doing 
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so. “We have had quite a game of bo-peep to-day, 
my little friend ; but here comes a lady who has promised 
to eat you up, so I shall have no more trouble.” 

Laura would gladly have consented to be eaten up 
rather than meet Lady Harriet’s eye. Her grandmamma 
really scarcely knew her, she appeared such a figure. 
The last clean frock was covered with mud, her hair 
was dripping with water, and her new yellow sash might 
be any colour in the world. Laura felt so completely 
ashamed that she could not look up from the ground, 
and hot tears mingled with the cold water which 
trickled down her face. 

“ What is the matter ? Who is this ? ” cried Lady 
Harriet, hurrying up to the place where they stood. 
“Laura! Impossible!” 

“ Let me put on a pair of spectacles, for I cannot 
believe my eyes without them,” said Major Graham. 
“Ah! sure enough it is Laura, and such a looking 
Laura as I never saw before. You must have had a 
nice cold bath ! ” 

“ She reminds me,” observed Captain Digby, “ of 
the Chinese bird which has no legs, so it constantly flies 
from place to place, never a moment at peace.” 

“Follow me, Laura,” said Lady Harriet, “that I 
may hear what you have to say for yourself. It is 
scarcely possible that there can be any excuse, but nobody 
should be condemned unheard.” 

When Laura had been put into dry clothes she told 
the whole story and begged Lady Harriet to hear how 
well she had learned her task before venturing to stir 
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out of the room. Amidst tears and sobs she repeated 
the poem on the death of Sir John Moore without a 
single mistake. 

Lady Rockville then came in to ask that, as this was 
the last day of her visit to Holiday House, Laura might 
be forgiven and allowed to come to dessert. All the 
company wished to see her, especially Captain Digby, 
who was sorry he had been the means of getting her 
into a scrape. 

“ Indeed, my dear Lady Rockville, I might perhaps 
have agreed to your wishes,” answered Lady Harriet, 
“ particularly as Laura seems sincerely sorry, but she 
actually has not a decent frock to appear in now.” 

“ I must lend her one of my velvet dresses to destroy 
next,” said Lady Rockville, smiling. 

“ Uncle David’s mackintosh would be the fittest thing 
for her to wear,” replied Lady Harriet, rising to leave 
the room. “ Laura, you must have a double task now. 
Here it is. I am sorry that we cannot see you at 
dessert.” 

Laura sat down and cried during a quarter of an 
hour after Lady Harriet had gone to dinner. She felt 
very sorry for having behaved ill, and sorry to have 
vexed her good grandmamma, and sorry not to see all the 
fine party at dessert, and to think that the next day she 
must leave Holiday House. She wondered what Mrs. 
Crabtree would say when all her ruined frocks were 
brought home, and she could scarcely believe that any 
one in the world could be more miserable than herself. 

A housemaid came in just then, and was much con- 
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cerned to find the young lady in such a way. It was 
quite a relief to see any one, so Laura told over again all 
the sad adventures of the day. 

“ Grandmamma would have allowed me to go down to 
dessert,” she sobbed, “ but my last clean frock is quite 
unfit to be seen, so I have none to put on. Oh dear! 
What a thousand million of pities 1 ” 

“ Is that all, miss ? Then dry your eyes, and I can 
wash the frock in ten minutes. Give it to me and learn 
your lesson, so as to be ready when I come back.” 

Laura sprang off her seat with joy and flew to fetch 
her miserable object of a frock, which Nelly the maid 
carried away under her arm, while Laura sat down to 
learn her task. 

Before very long the door flew open and in walked 
Nelly, whose face looked as red and hot as a beef-steak, 
but, to Laura’s delight, with a frock in her arms that 
simply smelled of soap and water and starch and hot 
irons. 

Laura looked at it with such delight it might have 
been supposed she had never seen a clean frock before. 

When Lady Harriet was sitting after dinner that 
evening, sipping her wine, she was surprised to feel 
somebody twitching her sleeve to attract her notice. 
Turning quickly round to see what was the matter and 
who it could be, what was her astonishment to see Laura 
at her elbow, looking rather shy and frightened. 

“How did you get here, child?” exclaimed Lady 
Harriet in amazement, though almost laughing. “Am 
I never to see the last of you to-day ? Where did you 
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get that frock ? It must have dropped from the clouds ! 
Or did some good fairy give you a new one ? ” 

“That good fairy was Nelly the housemaid,” 
whispered Laura. “She first tossed my frock into a 
washing tub, and then toasted it at the great kitchen 
fire, and-” 

“And buttered it, I hope,” added Major Graham. 
“ Come here, Laura ! I can read what is written in your 
grandmamma’s face at this moment, and it says, ‘ You are 
a tiresome little puss that nobody can keep in order 
except Uncle David. Therefore sit down beside him 
and eat as many almonds and raisins as he bids you.’ ” 

“You are a nice, funny Uncle David!” whispered 
Laura, crushing her way in between his chair and Miss 
Perceval’s. “ Nobody will need a tongue now if you can 
read so exactly what we are all thinking.” 

“And here is Miss Perceval still more wonderful, 
for she knows by the bumps on your head all that 
is contained inside. Let me see if I could do so too. 
There is a large bump for reading, and a small one for 
writing and arithmetic. Here is a terrible bump for 
breaking dolls and tearing frocks. There is a very 
small bump of liking Uncle David, and a huge one of 
liking almonds and raisins.” 

“No! you are mistaken! It is the largest bump 
for loving Uncle David and the small one for every¬ 
thing else,” interrupted Laura eagerly. “ I shall draw a 
map of my head some day and show you how it is all 
divided.” 

“ And leave no room for anything naughty or foolish! 
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Your head should be swept out and put in order every 
morning, till not a single cobweb remains. How busy 
that will keep you for the next ten years! But in the 
meantime let us hope you will never again be reduced 
to your 

“LAST CLEAN FROCK.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE MAD BULL 


OME weeks after Laura had returned from Holiday 



o House she and Harry came down to dessert to 
find their two little plates turned upside down. Upon 
lifting them they found two letters with large red seals, 
one directed to Master Harry Graham and the other to 
Miss Laura Graham. They were invitations to both to 
spend a week at Holiday House. 

“I am asked too, and not Mrs. Crabtree!” cried 
Harry, almost screaming out for joy, whilst he skipped 
about the room and ended by twirling Laura round and 
round till they both fell upon the floor. 

“ If that is how you intend to behave at Holiday 
House, we had better send your apology at once,” 
said Lady Harriet, smiling. “ Lord Rockville dis¬ 
likes noise, and the slamming of a door or even the 
creaking of a pair of unruly shoes would put him 
distracted.” 

'“Yes,” added Uncle David, “Holiday House is as 
quiet as Harry’s drum with a hole in it. If a pin drops 
in any part of the mansion Lord Rockville becomes 
annoyed. You will feel quite fish-out-of-the-water-ish 
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trying to be quiet and humdrum for a whole week, so 
let me advise you not to go.” 

But as they refused this advice, Uncle David added 
more, saying— 

“ My good friends, try not to break all Lord Rock¬ 
ville’s china ornaments the first day—spare a few jars 
and teacups—leave a pane or two of glass in the 
windows—and do not throw your marbles at the 
mirrors.” 

Having had so many warnings and directions about 
behaving well, Harry and Laura were so quiet for the 
first few days that they were like little shadows flitting 
through the rooms, going on tiptoe, scarcely speaking 
above a whisper, and letting themselves be seen but not 
heard. 

Lord Rockville was quite charmed with such good 
conduct, for they were both very much in awe of him ; 
he was so tall, so grand and so grave, wearing a large 
powdered wig and silver spectacles. Both the little 
visitors found Lady Rockville so kind and indulgent 
that she seemed like another grandmamma, and 
before her they sometimes broke into their old frolic¬ 
some ways. She seldom found fjiult, except when 
Harry one day ran away with Lord Rockville’s 
favourite walking-stick to fish for minnows, with a 
long string and a crooked pin at the end, while 
on the same day Laura secretly mounted the ass 
that gave Lord Rockville milk, and rode all round 
the park, while he sat at home waiting for his morning 
glass. 
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Still, they both behaved well on the whole, and his 
lordship was heard to say that they were so punctual 
at dinner and so quiet that he really often forgot 
they were in the house. Indeed, Harry was so 
anxious to please, and to make up for bursting out 
laughing when Lord Rockville had put on two pairs 
of spectacles by mistake, that when he was asked if 
they would like a fire in the playroom, as the evenings 
were chilly, he answered very politely, “ Thank you, 
my lord. We are ready to think it hot or cold just as 
you please! ” 

All this was too good to last. One day, after a dull, 
wet morning, when the children had been forced to 
amuse themselves with cat’s-cradle and dominoes, the 
sun suddenly burst forth. 

Harry, with a shout of delight, sprang from his seat, 
pulled Laura from hers, upset the domino-table, and 
rushed out of the room. Away they both flew to 
the forest, Laura swinging her bonnet in her hand 
and Harry tossing his cap in the air, while Lord 
Rockville watched them angrily from the drawing-room 
window. 

“ I might as well live with a hammer and tongs 
as with those two children together,” said he. “ My 
only comfort is that, at any rate, they come home 
punctually to dinner at five. Nothing upsets me so 
much as people dropping in late and disordering the 
table.” 

Meantime the woods at Holiday House rang with 
sounds of mirth. Harry scrambled up the trees like 
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a squirrel, gathering walnuts and crab - apples for 
Laura. Next, they both cut their names upon the 
bark of Lord Rockville’s favourite beech, so that every¬ 
body who passed that way must see the large, distinct 
letters. 

They were laughing and chatting over this, both 
talking at once, as noisy and happy as possible, 
when, all of a sudden, Laura turned pale and grasped 
hold of Harry’s arm, saying in a low, frightened 
voice, “Hush, Harry—hush! I hear a very strange 
noise. It sounds like some wild beast. What can 
it be?” 

Harry listened with all his ears. In the distance 
they heard a deep, growling sound, while there was a 
noise of trampling and of branches breaking, as if some 
large creature were forcing his way through. 

Harry and Laura now stood like two little statues, 
not daring to breathe, they felt so terrified. The noise 
grew louder and louder, till at length a large black bull 
burst into view with his tail standing high in the air. 
Bellowing loudly, he galloped straight towards the 
place where they stood. 

Laura’s knees tottered under her, and she at once 
dropped on the ground with terror. She thought she 
would die of fright, and never dreamed of trying to 
escape. 

Harry, who was a bold boy and not easily scared, saw 
that something must be done at once. His first thought 
was for Laura. 

“Hullo, Laura! Are you hiding in a cart-rut ? ” he 
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exclaimed, pulling her hastily off the ground. “ The 
bull will soon find you here. Come! come! as fast as 
possible. We must have a race for it yet.” 

All this time Harry was dragging Laura into the 
thickest part of the plantation; but it was not easy to 
get along, as she had become quite faint and dazed with 
fright. 

“ Oh, Harry ! ” cried she, trembling all over, “ you 
must get on alone ! I am so weak with terror I cannot 
run a step farther.” 

“ Do not waste your breath with talking,” answered 
Harry, still pushing on at full speed. “ How can you 
suppose I would be so shabby as to make my escape 
without you ? No, no ! We must either both be caught 
or both get off.” 

Laura felt so grateful to Harry when he said this that 
she seemed for a moment almost to forget the bull which 
was still coming furiously on behind. She tried to run 
faster than she had been able to do before, while Harry 
held her firmly by the hand. The trampling noise 
continued, the breaking of branches and the frightful 
bellowing of this dreadful animal. At last Harry caught 
sight of a wooden paling, which he silently pointed out 
to Laura, being quite unable now to speak. Having 
rushed forward to it with almost frantic haste, he 
threw himself over the top and helped Laura squeeze 
herself underneath. 

“That fence will puzzle Mr. Bull,” said Harry, still 
gasping for breath. “We can push through places 
where his great hoof could scarcely get through. I saw 
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him coming along with his heels in the air and his head 
down, like an enormous wheel-barrow.’ 

Scarcely had Harry spoken before the furious animal 
advanced at full gallop towards the fence. He ran 
along the side a little way, and then suddenly tore up 
the paling with his horns, as if it had been made of 
paper, and rushed forward more rapidly than ever. 
Harry was beginning to fear that all was indeed over 
when, to his great joy, he espied a large rough stone 

wall not very far off. .... 

“ Run for your life, Laura,” he cried, pointing it out. 

“ We shall be safe if we can reach it. 

On they both flew faster than the wind. Harry 
scrambled up the wall like a grasshopper, pulled Laura 
up beside him, and there they stood at last quite beyond 
reach of danger, while the enemy pawed the air, foaming 
and bellowing with disappointment. 

It was long past five before Harry and Laura 
reached Holiday House, where Lord Rockville met them 
at the drawing-room door looking taller and grander 
than ever. 

Lady Rockville rose from her sofa and came up to 
them, saying, in a tone of gentle reproach, My dear 
children, you ought to return home before the dinner 
hour, and not keep his lordship waiting. 

The children at once explained how very sorry they 
were for what had happened, and, to show that they 
were not to blame, told the whole frightful story of the 
mad bull. 

His lordship frowned through his spectacles. “Pshaw ! 
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Nonsense!” he exclaimed. “The bull would have 
done you no harm. He is a most respectable, quiet, 
well-disposed animal! When a bull runs at you another 
time, my boy, seize hold of his tail, or toss him, or, in 
short, do anything but run away. This is a mere excuse 
for keeping me waiting almost a quarter of an hour for 
dinner!” 

Lord Rockville gravely looked at his watch, while 
Harry, remembering how often his grandmamma had 
told him to make no answer when he was scolded, 
nearly bit off the tip of his tongue to keep it 
quiet. 

The dinner went on as uncomfortably as possible. 
Nothing was to be seen reflected in the fine silver 
dish - covers but very cross or very melancholy 
faces. 

In the evening Lord Rockville, still in a bad 
humour, went out to take his usual walk before 
supper. He strolled into the woods, and it was begin¬ 
ning to grow very dark and gloomy when his lord- 
ship was startled by hearing a loud roar not far off. 
A moment later the furious bull dashed towards him 
in the very manner Harry had described, while poor 
Lord Rockville, who seldom moved more rapidly than 
at a dignified walk, strode away faster and faster, till 
at last it must be confessed his lordship ended by 
running! : 

In spite of all Lord Rockville’s haste, the bull rapidly 
gained upon him ; for his lordship, being rather stout and 
easily tired, stopped every now and then to gasp for 
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breath. At last, feeling it impossible to get on faster, 
he seized the branch of a large oak tree which swept 
nearly to the ground, and managed to scramble out of 
reach. 

The enraged bull gazed up into the tree and bellowed 
with fury when he saw Lord Rockville perched overhead, 
and waited half an hour, watching to see if his lordship 
would venture down again. At last he began leisurely 
eating grass under the tree, but gradually he moved 
away, turning his back while he fed. Lord Rockville 
began to hope that he might steal off unnoticed, and 
began to come down very cautiously. He tried to tread 
as if he had been stepping on pins and needles, but in 
the end he jumped so heavily on the ground that the 
bull, hearing a noise, turned round, and set up a loud, 
furious roar when he saw his victim again within 
reach. 

The race began once more! The odds seemed 
greatly in favour of the bull, and his lordship thought 
he already felt the animal’s horns in his side, when 
luckily a groom appeared with a pitchfork and flew to 
the rescue. 

Lord Rockville never stopped till he reached the 
stable and ran up into a loft. From the window he 
called out to several ploughmen and stable-boys, who 
managed at last to drive the mad bull into a stall. 

Meantime, Harry and Laura and Lady Rockville 
were wondering what had become of his lordship. At 
last, when supper appeared, Lady Rockville exclaimed, 
“ What can be the matter? This is very odd! His 
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lordship is as punctual as the postman in general, and 
here is his favourite dish of sago and wine, which will 
be cold and uneatable in ten minutes.” 

Scarcely had she finished speaking when the door 
opened and Lord Rockville walked majestically into 
the room. Harry and Laura looked at each other in 
astonishment. His lordship’s neckcloth was loose, his 
face very red, and his hand shook, while he breathed 
so hard that he might have been heard at the porter’s 
lodge. 

“ What in all the world has happened to you this 
evening, my lord ? ” exclaimed Lady Rockville anxiously. 
“I never saw you in such a way before! Your dress 
is strangely disordered — and you seem so hot and 
fatigued. Tell me—what is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied Lord Rockville, drawing himself 
up and trying to look grander and graver than ever. 

Harry watched him for some time, panting and 
puffing and wiping his forehead. At last, unable to 
keep silent any longer, he started off his chair and, 
rubbing his hands w T ith glee, cried, “ I guess you’ve seen 
the bull! Oh, I am sure you did! Pray tell us if 
you have. Did he run after you—and did you run 
away r 

Lord Rockville tried very hard to look grave, but 
it would not do. Gradually his face broke into a 
smile, till at last he burst into loud peals of laughter, 
joined most heartily by Harry and Laura and Lady 
Rockville. 

Nobody could be grave again for the rest of that 
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evening, and even in their beds at night Harry and 
Laura both laughed themselves to sleep at the thought 
of Lord Rockville himself having been obliged after all 
to run away from that most respectable, quiet, well- 
disposed animal, 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE BROKEN KEY 



HE children stayed very quietly at home for 


JL several weeks after their return from Holiday 
House, working so busily at their lessons that 
Uncle David feared they would die of too much 
learning. 

“You will be taken ill of the multiplication table 
some day,” he said, “ and confined to bed with a violent 
fit of geography. Pray take care of yourselves, and do 
not devour above three books at once.” 

But one day there came an invitation for Harry and 
Laura from a good-natured old lady called Mrs. Darwin, 
who was taking a large party of children, in her own 
carriage, to spend ten days at Ivy Lodge, a charming 
country house. The only drawback to the children’s 
happiness was the news that Mrs. Crabtree was to follow 
in the mail-coach. 

But even this little vexation was forgotten in a burst 
of joy when Mrs. Darwin stopped at the door to pick 
them up in the most curious-looking carriage they had 
ever seen. 

It was a very large open car, as round as a bird’s 
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nest, and so crowded with children there did not seem 
room left even for a doll. Harry and Laura, however, 
soon elbowed their way into seats, and set off, waving 
their handkerchiefs to Major Graham as he stood smiling 
at the door. 

After a most amusing journey they drove up 
at last to the gate of a tall old house that looked 
as if it had been built in the year one. The wonder 
was that Ivy Lodge had still a roof, for everything 
about it looked so old and decayed. 

The very servants were old; and a white-headed 
butler opened the door, who looked as frail and gloomy 
as the house. 

But before long the old walls of Ivy Lodge rang and 
echoed with sounds of mirth. It seemed to have been 
built on purpose for hide-and-seek. There were rooms 
with invisible doors, and cupboards let into the walls, and 
great old chests where people might hide for a year 
without being found. 

The gardens, too, were perfectly enchanting. Such 
arbours to take strawberries and cream in! And such 
summer-houses, where they drank tea out of doors every 
evening! 

Harry and Peter Grey were most amused with Mrs. 
Darwin’s curious collection . of pets. There was a great 
eagle fastened to the ground by a chain, black swans 
with red bills swimming in a pond, lop-eared rabbits, and 
carrier pigeons that would carry letters as well as the 
postman. 

All kinds of other pigeons Mrs. Darwin showed 
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them too, until Peter Grey at last begged to see the 
pigeons that made pigeon-pies and the cow that gave 
butter-milk. 

He also begged leave to bring his fishing-rod into 
the drawing-room to try if he could catch one of the 
gold-fish that swam about in a large glass globe, saying 
he thought it might perhaps be a very good red herring 
to eat at breakfast—for Peter was always thinking of 
eating. 

There were donkeys for the children to ride upon, 
a boat to sail in round the pond, and a swing that seemed 
to fly as high as the house. 

Mrs. Darwin allowed them to shake the fruit trees 
and to eat whatever came down about their ears. So it 
very often rained apples and pears in the gardens at 
Ivy Lodge, for Peter seemed never to tire of that 
joke. 

Peter told Mrs. Darwin that he had “a patent 
appetite,” which was always ready for meals. But the 
good lady was so fond of stuffing the children at all 
hours that even he felt a little puzzled sometimes how 
to get rid of all she heaped upon his plate ; while Harry 
and Laura, who were far from greedy, became quite 
weary of hearing the gong. 

The whole party took porridge and butter-milk 
at eight each morning, after which they break¬ 
fasted at ten with Mrs. Darwin, on tea, muffins, 
and sweetmeats. Then they drove in the round 
car to bathe in the sea. As soon as they returned 
luncheon was always ready, and when that was over 
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they might pass the interval till dinner among the 
fruit trees. 

A solid tea followed, and then supper of poached 
egg s ; and the maid was desired to put a biscuit under 
every visitor’s pillow, in case the young people should 
be hungry in the night. Mrs. Darwin said she had 
been starved at school herself when she was a little girl, 
and wished nobody ever to suffer as she had done from 
hunger. 

In the midst of all their happiness, while the children 
thought that each day had no fault but being too short, 
and Harry even planned with Peter to stop the clock 
altogether and see if time itself would not stand still, 
Mrs. Darwin had a letter to say that her sister was very, 
very ill, and that she must lose no time in coming to 
see her. 

Poor Mrs. Darwin went into the play-room to tell 
the children that they must get ready to return home in 
an hour, when the car would be at the door for their 
journey. 

At first the children could not believe their ears; 
but when they found that Mrs. Darwin really meant 
that their pleasant visit was over, Harry’s face grew 
red with passion, while he said in a loud, angry voice, 
“ Grandmamma allowed me to stay here till Friday—and 
I was invited to stay—and I will not leave this nice, 
pretty house! ” 

“ Oh, fie, Master Harry! ” said Mrs. Crabtree. 
“Do not talk so! You ought to know better. I shall 
soon teach you, however, to do as you are bid! ” 
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So saying, she stretched out her hand to grasp him, 
but Harry dipped down and escaped. Quickly open- 
ing the door, he ran at full speed up two pairs of stairs, 
followed by Mrs. Crabtree. She was now in a terrible 
rage, and all the more so because she saw that Harry 
thought it great fun. 

A door was standing open on the second landing- 
place, and Harry darted in and slammed it in Mrs. 
Crabtree’s face. He locked and double-locked the door 
to be quite safe, and then sat down in the empty room 
to enjoy his victory in peace. As long as Mrs. Crabtree 
scolded and raved behind the door Harry grew harder 
and harder hearted and sat there in a don’t-care-a- 
button humour. But when the good old lady Mrs. 
Darwin herself came and made it clear to him how 
very ungrateful he was when she had taken so much 
pains to make him happy, the little rebel was sorry 
in a moment and tried to open the door. But, how¬ 
ever hard he tried, the key would not turn in the 
lock! He turned it one way, then another, and at 
last he put the poker through its handle, so that the 
unlucky key broke in two, and nobody could possibly 
open the door. 

Then Harry felt what a very bad boy he had been, 
so he burst into tears and called through the keyhole to 
beg Mrs. Darwin’s pardon, while Mrs. Crabtree scolded 
him through the keyhole in return. 

Meantime, Mrs. Darwin hurried off, racking her 
brains to think what had best be done, since no time 
could be lost, or she might perhaps not get to town at 
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all that night, and the car was expected every minute 
to come round for the travellers. The gardener thought 
that a few ladders tied together, one above the other, 
would perhaps reach as high as the window, so that 
Harry might scramble down. All the ladders they 
could find were then joined together very strongly with 
ropes; but when they were reared against the wall, to 
Mrs. Darwin’s great disappointment, they did not reach 
the window by several yards. 

What was to be done ? 

The obliging gardener mounted to the very top of 
his ladder, and Harry leaned out until he nearly fell, but 
still they did not reach one another. At last Harry 
called out very loudly to the gardener, “Hullo! Mr. 
King of Spades! If I were to let myself drop very 
gently down from the window, could you catch me in 
your arms ? ” 

“Master Harry! Master Harry! If you dare!” 
cried Mrs. Crabtree, shaking her fist at him. “You’ll 
be broken in pieces like a teapot; you’ll be made 
as flat as a pancake. Stay where you are, do ve 
hear?” 

But Harry seemed suddenly grown deaf, and was 
now more than half out—fixing his fingers very firmly 
on the ledge of the window, and slowly dropping his 
legs downwards. 

“Oh, Harry, you will be killed!” screamed Laura. 

“ Stop ! stop! Harry, are you mad ? Can nobody stop 
him ? ” 3 v 

But nobody could stop him. Being so high above 
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everybody’s head, Harry had it all his own way and 
was now hanging altogether out of the window. “ Do 
not be frightened, Laura,” he called out. “ I have 
behaved very ill, and deserve the worst that can 
happen. If I do break my head it will save Mrs. 
Crabtree the trouble of breaking it for me after I 
come down.” 

The gardener now balanced himself on the top step 
of the ladder and spread out his arms, while Harry 
slowly let himself drop. Laura tried to look on with¬ 
out screaming out, as that might have startled him, but 
she was forced to turn away and cover her face. Even 
Mrs. Crabtree clasped her hands in an agony of alarm, 
while Mrs. Darwin put up her pocket-handkerchief and 
could not look on another moment. 

There followed an awful pause, and then suddenly 
came a loud shout from Peter Grey and the other 
children, which was gaily echoed from the top of the 
ladder. Laura looked up, and there was Harry, safe in 
the gardener’s arms. 

There was no time for more than half a scold 
from Mrs. Crabtree, as the car was waiting to start, 
but Peter Grey begged that she would whip him well 
afterwards, saying there was no law against cruelty 
to boys. 

This put Mrs. Crabtree into such a rage that she 
followed Peter with a perfect hail-storm of angry words, 
till at last, for a joke, he put up Mrs. Darwin’s umbrella 
to screen himself, and soon afterwards the car drove 
slowly off. 
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Laura was silent during the journey, almost too 
happy for words at having Harry safely with her again, 
while Harry sat wondering what Lady Harriet and 
Uncle David would have to say when they heard the 
tale of 
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CHAPTER VIII 


UNCLE DAVID’S NONSENSICAL STORY ABOUT 
GIANTS AND FAIRIES 

W HEN Harry and Laura were safely home again, 
and had been duly teased and scolded by Uncle 
David, each scrambled to one of his knees and asked for 
a story—“all about very bad boys and giants and 
fairies! ” 

So Uncle David began— 

“In the days of yore, children were not all such 
clever, good, sensible people as they are now ! Lessons 
were then thought rather a plague, sugar-plums were 
still in demand, holidays were yet in fashion, and toys 
were not then made to teach mathematics, nor story¬ 
books to give instruction. 

“ These were very strange times, and there lived just 
then a very idle, greedy, naughty boy, such as we never 
hear of in the present day. His papa and mamma were 
no matter who, and he lived no matter where. His 
name was Master No-book, and he seemed to think his 
eyes were made for nothing but to stare out of the 
windows and his mouth for nothing but to eat. 

“This young gentleman hated lessons like mustard, 
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both of which brought tears into his eyes. During 
school hours he sat gazing at his books pretending to be 
busy, while his mind wandered away to wish for his 
dinner, and to wonder where he could get the nicest 
pies, pastry, ices, and jellies; he smacked his lips at the 
very thought of them. 

“ I think he must have been first cousin to Peter 
Grey; but that is not perfectly certain. 

“ Whenever Master No-book spoke, it was always to 
ask for something. You might often hear him say, in a 
whining tone, ‘Papa, may I take this piece of cake? 
Aunt Sarah, will you give me an apple ? Mamma, do 
send me the whole of that plum-pudding!’ And when 
he did not get leave to take these dainties, the naughty 
glutton helped himself without more ado. 

“ Even his dreams were like his waking hours. Often 
he had a horrible nightmare about lessons, thinking he 
was smothered with Greek Lexicons or pelted out of 
school with a shower of English Grammars; while one 
night he fancied himself sitting down to devour an 
enormous plum-cake, and all on a sudden it turned into 
a Latin Dictionary! 

“One afternoon, Master No-book having played 
truant all day from school, was lolling on his mamma’s 
best sofa in the drawing-room, with his leather boots 
tucked up on the satin cushions. He had nothing to do 
but to suck a few oranges, and nothing to think of but 
how much sugar to put upon them, when suddenly 
something happened which filled him with surprise. 

“ A sound of soft music stole into the room, getting 
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louder and louder, till at length a large hole burst open 
in the wall, and out stepped two magnificent fairies. 

“ One, the fairy Do-nothing, was gorgeously dressed 
with a wreath of flaming gas round her head, a robe of 
gold, a necklace of rubies, and a bouquet of glittering 
diamonds. Her cheeks were painted red, her teeth set 
in gold, and her hair was of a most brilliant purple. In 
short, so fine and fashionable a fairy was never seen in a 
drawing-room before. 

“ The other, the fairy Teach-all, was simply dressed 
in white muslin, with flowers in her hair. She carried a 
few neat, small books, which Master No-book looked at 
with a shudder. 

“ The two fairies now told him that they often invited 
large parties of children to spend some time in their 
palaces, but as they lived in opposite directions, their 
young guests must choose which they would like to 
visit. 

‘“In my house,’ said the fairy Teach-all, with a 
sweet smile, ‘ my guests rise at seven every morning 
and amuse themselves with working in a beautiful 
garden of flowers, growing whatever fruit they wish 
to eat, visiting among the poor, talking pleasantly 
together, studying and learning to grow wiser and 
better and happier every day they stay in the palace of 
Knowledge.’ 

“ ‘ But in Castle Needless, where I live,’ interrupted 
the fairy Do-nothing, rudely pushing her companion 
aside, ‘ we never think of troubling to do anything. You 
may put your head in your pocket and your hands 
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in your sides as long as you choose to. stay. We 
lead the most fashionable life you can imagine,, for 
nobody speaks to anybody! Each of my visitors thinks 
only of himself and sits with his back to as many of the 
company as possible, in the most comfortable arm-chair 
that can be contrived. There, if you a.re only so good 
as to take the trouble of wishing for anything, it is yours. 
Magnificent dresses are provided which go on of them¬ 
selves without your having the least trouble with either 
buttons or strings. There are dishes, smoking hot, 
under your nose from morning till night, while any rain 
we have is made of sherry, brandy, lemonade, or lavender 
water, and in winter it generally snows iced-punch for an 
hour during the forenoon/ 

“Nobody need be told which fairy Master No-book 
liked best. Charmed at his own good fortune, he 
eagerly gave his hand to the splendid new friend who 
promised him so much pleasure and ease, and gladly 
went off in a velvet-lined carriage, stuffed with downy 
pillows and drawn by milk-white swans, to the mag¬ 
nificent Castle Needless. 

“ Here Master No-book enjoyed nothing but holidays 
and feasting. A beautiful lady covered with jewels was 
ready to tell him stories from morning till night, and 
servants waited to pick up his playthings if they fell 
or to draw out his purse or his pocket-handkerchief 
whenever he wished to use them. 

“ Thus Master No-book lay half asleep for hours and 
days on rich embroidered cushions. He never stirred 
from his place, but admired the view of trees covered 
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with the richest burnt almonds and grottos of sugar 
candy. Yet, strange to say, Master No-book did not 
seem so very happy! 

“ Every day he became more fretful and peevish. No 
sweetmeats were worth the trouble of eating, nothing 
was pleasant to play at, and in the end he wished he 
might sleep all day as well as all night. 

“Not a hundred miles from the fairy Do-nothing’s 
palace there lived a most cruel monster called the giant 
Snap-’em-up, whose head was so high he could peep 
over the very highest mountains, and who was obliged 
to climb up a ladder to comb his own hair! 

“ Every morning this prodigiously great giant walked 
round the world before breakfast for an appetite. Then 
he made tea in a large lake, used the sea as a slop-basin, 
and boiled his kettle on Mount Vesuvius. 

“He lived in great style, and often ate for his dinner 
an elephant roasted whole, ostrich patties, a tiger 
smothered in onions, stewed lions, and whale soup. 
But for a side dish he liked best fat little boys fried 
in breadcrumbs, with plenty of pepper and salt. 

“ Fairy Do-nothing was a great friend of the giant 
Snap-’em-up, and she allowed him, whenever he pleased, 
to help himself to the little boys in her garden. No 
children were so well fed or so good to eat as her little 
guests, and in return for her great kindness the giant 
very often invited her to dinner. 

“ Snap-’em-up’s favourite sport was to see how many 
brace of little boys he could bag in a morning, so, in 
passing along the streets, he peeped into all the drawing- 
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rooms and picked up every young gentleman who was 
idly looking out of the window. He sometimes even 
found boys who were playing truant from school, but 
busy children seemed always somehow quite out of his 
reach. 

“ One day when Master No-book felt even more lazy, 
more idle, and more miserable than ever, he lay beside 
a perfect mountain of toys and cakes, hating the very 
sight of everything and everybody. He gave so loud a 
yawn of weariness and disgust that the giant Snap-’em- 
up heard the sound in passing and stepped into the 
garden to see what was the matter. Seeing a large, 
fat boy, as round as a dumpling, lying on a bed of roses, 
he gave a great cry of delight, and picking up Master 
No-book between his finger and thumb, with a pinch 
that very nearly broke his ribs, carried him off to his 
own castle. 

“ On reaching home, the giant hung him up in the 
larder, ready to be cooked for dinner that evening. 

“ Hanging there on a hook, in great pain of mind 
and body, Master No-book began to wish he had been 
a better boy and more fond of his lessons. 

“ In the midst of these thoughts, which were all very 
sensible, though rather too late, he heard the sound of 
many voices laughing, talking, and singing, and for the 
first time he saw that the fairy Teach-all’s garden lay 
upon a beautiful sloping bank not far off. 

“ There a crowd of merry, noisy, rosy-cheeked boys 
were raking the flower borders, gathering fruit, carry¬ 
ing baskets of vegetables to the poor, working with 
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carpenter’s tools, shooting with bows and arrows, and 
learning their tasks in the sunny arbours. 

“They seemed happier than the day was long, 
and Master No-book watched them, envying their joy. 
At length a dinner-bell rang, and the whole party sat 
merrily down with hearty appetites and cheerful good- 
humour to plain roast meat and pudding, the fairy 
Teach-all carving for her guests as much as was good 
for each. 

“ Large tears ran down Master No-books cheeks as 
he remembered that, if he had known what was best for 
him, he might have been as happy as these excellent boys. 

“ He was soon very much frightened, however, to 
hear the cook say to her master, the giant Snap-’em-up, 
that if he wished for a good large dish of scalloped 
children at dinner, he must catch a few more, as those 
he already had would prove but a mouthful. 

“ As the giant kept very fashionable hours and did 
not dine until nine o’clock, there was still plenty of time ; 
so with a loud grumble about the trouble, he seized a 
large basket and set off at a rapid pace towards the 
fairy Teach-all’s garden. It was not often that Snap- 
’em-up went hunting in this direction. He had never 
yet managed to carry off one of the fairy Teach-all s 
little boys, as the garden was always so bravely defended. 
But, being very, very hungry, he felt as bold as a lion, 
and walked with outstretched hands straight towards 
the fairy Teach-all’s dinner-table, taking such prodigious 
strides that he seemed almost as if he would trample 
on himself. 
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“A great cry arose when this tremendous giant 
appeared. Fifty active little boys bravely flew upon 
the enemy, armed with their dinner knives, and looked 
like a nest of hornets, stinging him all over till he 
roared with pain. He would have run away, but the 
fairy Teach-all rushed forward with the carving knife, 
and waving it high above her head, she bravely stabbed 
him to the heart. 

“Giant Snap-’em-up fell like a great mountain to 
earth, and the fairy Do-nothing, who had been idly 
looking on at this great battle, too lazy to interfere or 
to care what happened, or even to run away, was struck 
on the head by the giant’s sword as he fell, and was 
instantly killed. 

“The fairy Teach-all lost no time in setting Master 
No-book free from his hook in the larder, lecturing him 
well, at the same time, for his greed and laziness. 

“ From this hour Master No-book became the most 
diligent, active, happy boy in the fairy Teach-all’s 
garden. When he returned home, a month later, all 
the masters at his school were astonished at the change 
that had come over him. The most difficult lessons 
were a pleasure to him, and he scarcely ever stirred 
without a book in his hand. He never lay on a sofa 
again—would scarcely even sit on a chair with a back 
to it, but preferred a three-legged stool. He detested 
holidays, never thought anything too much trouble, 
always ate the plainest food in very small quantities, 
and never tasted a morsel till he had worked very hard 
and got an appetite. 
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“Not long after this, an old uncle, who had been 
ashamed of Master No-book’s indolence and gluttony, 
was so pleased at the wonderful change that on his 
death he left him a magnificent estate, desiring that 
he should take his name. 

“ So now he is called Sir Timothy Bluestocking, a 
pattern to the whole country round for the good he 
does to every one. And he is never to be seen in a 
bad humour unless he happens to meet lazy, idle, or 
greedy little boys, when he flies into a terrible passion 
and beats them within an inch of their lives. 

“Now,” said Major Graham, when he had finished, 
“ I hope you will be able to find out for yourselves the 
moral contained in 


“THE WONDERFUL STORY.” 


POSTSCRIPT 

M UCH more has been written about Harry and 
Laura in the old book from which these chapters 
were taken, but most of the rest is so sad that it seems 
better not to write it here. Those that wish for more 
must find the book and read it for themselves. 

A great many years ago, when this story was first 
printed, some little boys and girls begged the author 
to write more about Holiday House. One lively little 
girl of nine years old declared that she was not at all 
pleased with the sad ending and had rewritten it, in 
large text, on a plan of her own, to make it more 
cheerful. The author was then made to promise that 
the tale should one day be made to end happily. 

When these little children became men and women 
another tale was written about Harry and Laura grown 
up. Those who wish to know more about them must 
search amongst all the musty old books on the top 
shelf in their library at home, and perhaps, who knows, 
they may find there this book, which is called The 
Mysterious Marriage, or Sir Edward Graham. 
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